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THE-MAGIC INK. 


BY WIL)1AM BLACK, 


Avrnon or “ Mactxop or Dane,” “ Warre Wives,” “ Youanpe,” gro. 


The first instalment of this attractive story in four parts will 
be given in the next number of Harper's Bazar. 


A HAPPY NEW-YEAR. 
‘““(N IVE me,” said a man the other day, holding 

J out to the teller of the bank a tattered and 
soiled bill—‘‘ give me in exchange for this its value 
in bright new silver quarters.” Then, taking the 
by-standers into confidence in the naive friendliness 
and kinship which make everybody sympathetic in 
the holiday season, he explained, ‘‘ There are a lot of 
little shavers who will be made very happy when they 
get these bright bits of silver fresh from the mint.” 

In one of Jean Ingelow’s charming stories she 
tells of a child to whom some good fairy, in the 
guise of a benignant relative, gave three gifts—a coin 
of gold, a coin of silver, acoin of copper. The child 
was to look on these as three opportunities to do 
good or to find pleasure, to obtain reward or reap 
disappointment, according as she used them. The 
golden opportunity, the silver opportunity, the cop- 
per opportunity were hers, in the coins glittering in 
the dimpled hand. 

Which of us ever quite outgrows the childish de- 
light in the possession of something new, unworn, 
beautiful, and our very own? Would we not rather 
have the crisp bank-note than the ragged one, the 
shining than the dingy coin? And as we outgrow 
childish things, does there not come to us a deeper 
meaning in life, and do we not find a newer, stronger 
interpretation in those gifts of time which drift to 
our doors, each of them freighted with opportunities 
—golden, silver, leaden—to be used or abused as we 
will? 

The narrow line between the old year and the new 
is an invisible barrier, intangible as a dream, airy as 
a cobweb, artificial as a mirage. In fact there are 
people who argue that the distinction being arbitrary 
and convenient merely, not real or essential, there is 
no new and no old year, but only and forever the 
wash of the waves and the beat of the winds against 
the shores of eternity. ‘‘ Time,” they say, ‘‘is the 
never-ending, never-beginning quantity, and January 
is no newer than June, and December not older than 
April.” 

To such arguments the world may well turn a deaf 
ear. To listen is to lose the impulse given by the 
golden opportunity which the new year offers us, as 
with ringing of be!l« and jubilant voices it steps over 
the threshold of the dawn, treading the darkness be- 
neath its feet, and bidding the faint-hearted and the 
sorrowful arise, be girt with strength, and go for 
ward, ‘‘It is better farther on.” 

‘* Just a turn in the road,” whispers this cheery 
new-comer, ‘‘and the prospect will wholly change. 
Difficulties will disappear. The rough places will be 
smoothed, That which has distressed and perplexed 
and embarrassed will be revealed as working for 
good, for salutary discipline, for enrichment of the 
soul, for gladness and health. Just a step onward, 
a new day, new light on the world, new courage for 
the baitle.” 

So the jaded and the weary take heart and begin 
again. The sinful and repentant shake off sloth and 
resist temptation, and endeavor, heaven-helped, to 
overcome. The fretful and desponding shake off 
their familiar demons, and smile back to the ehil- 
dren, who cry out to everybody, ‘‘A Happy New- 
Year!” 

It is the golden opportunity today. It may be 
golden the twelve months through, if we do not 
waste it in dull repining, or fritter it in fruitless 
striving to do other people’s work instead of ad- 
dressing ourselves to our own. If, by-and-by, we 
find the fine gold dimmed, and only silver or copper, 
dingy and rusty, in our hands, the fault will be ours; 
for Time, the teller in the bank of the universe to-day, 
exchanges our ragged bills of the past for the new 
coins of the present, and the future awaits our ener- 
getic endeavor. 


A SUNSHINY DAY IN BROADWAY. 


FPHIS great broad way is always a magnificent street, even 
when the rain is splashing on its wide pavements and 
the wind whistling down its stony stretch, but in the sun- 
shine it is prettier and bigger and better than any Christmas 
ntomime of fairyland that ever shone in the lime-light. 
or it has a long procession of real people, and it is a place 
where things flash and sparkle, and the air is vibrating with 
the vitality of ten thousand lives. 
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See it on any of these bright days of early winter. The 
sidewalks are covered with men and women, each Jack or 
Jill of them going swiftly through the crisp clear air. Dur- 
ing the shopping hours the men are far outnumbered by 
the women, and the street is gay with their colors, as they 
go, many of them, up to their eyes in furs or feathers, and 
straying far enough from nature's rule of modest plumage 
for female fowls. And the beady trimmings of many man- 
tles, black, blue, green, gray, twenty shades of scarlet, 
glitter in the strong light, and are the spray upon the great 
crested wave of women. 

Here comes a magnificent creature in equally magnificent 
velvet, and the sweet strong odor of roses swirls around her; 
and there slips past a slim girl in a sheath-like gown of 
palest fawn-color, while the pleading of violets creeps out 
from the great purple cluster on her breast. Darting diag- 
onally across the crowded sidewalk, causing delay, yet com- 
pelling smiles, go three young girls in tweed and turbans, 
free for a while from school-books, and hunting the bright- 
ness of the street and the fine things in the shop windows 
with supreme delight in being alive and out in the sunshine. 

This winter sunshine has a quality entirely its own. It 
is thin and sharp, and almost without heat, and it comes 
down in sharp lances that = you and stir you, instead of 
beating down fiercely or brooding widely as summer sun- 
shine does. The light seems elastic as an echo, and it 
bounds back and forth from the broad plate-glass windows 
to the smooth stones of the roadway, oad then to the sbinin 
panels of the carriages and the metal-work of harness an 
lamps and the sleek coats of the horses. 

This brightness of heaven and earth brings out, as cer- 
tainly as it does the happy ones, all the unhappy and un- 
lucky ones too, in search of their o papayeren of sun- 
shine.” The beggars all work hard at their trade on such 
days as these, at some of them make nearly as much money 
as they might in a worthier calling. For it is no more nor 
less than a trade to most of them, and the few that deserve 
help cannot make nearly so pitiful a noise as the lazy and 
the criminal. 

The shops aid in the general brightness quite as much as 
the people. They are all exceeding fine places, where is 
gathered together the aristocracy of merchandise, each after 
its own kind. The silversmiths’ windows look like the 
land of Revelation, where rivers of clear crystal wind be- 
tween velvet banks planted thickly with trees of gold and 
silver, whose fruit is the diamond and the ruby. The book- 
sellers’ windows are pleasant pastures where fair broad 
pages are laid open to catch the eye and turn the feet within 
the doors. The polished leather bindings toss back the 
sunshine too, and the queer faces in the old prints or the 
quiet depth of some fine etching plead hard for closer ac- 
quaintance. 

But the dry-goods shops are the climax of color and bloom 
and sparkle. And one’s dignity melts away at their invita- 
tion, and one loiters like a child at the windows to watch 
the cascades of silk and satin come tumbling down in pale 
green and shifting grays and warmer reds and browns. It 
is not the fabric, still less the manufactured garment, which 
charms one here; it is the riotous abundance of color and 
dimpling of reflected sunshine. 

The invasion of the dry-goods windows by china and 
bric-A-brac gives opportunity for the most delightful eff »cts 
of fine porcelains shown against stately folds of brocade 
and the soft sweep of sheer linen laced with needle-work. 

There is a certain kind of shop window which must not 
be gazed at too long. It is still-life of Bedlam, the very in 
toxiecation of display. It is the shop which trumpets itself 
as a depot for ‘‘ specialties,” wherein are to be seen bronze 
and porcelain inkstands, razors, clocks, teacups, stationery- 
holders like Gargantuan toast racks, canes, ivory chessmen, 
travelling. bags—containing anything short of a ton in plate 
and glass— whist counters, waste- paper baskets, button- 
hooks, rosaries, and every other conceivable knickknack, 
piled high in the most hopeless confusion of incongruity, 
and often bearing in rather grim satire the legend, ‘‘ Holiday 
Goods.” 

Perhaps the florists’ windows are best of all, where the 
great roses stand up and look dignified and expensive, while 
lesser blossoms look out at you shyly from lace-work of 
ferns and leaves. Here and there a tall white lily poses as 
an unlooked-for visitor at Christmas, and clumps of happy- 
looking daisies, sweet hedges of hyacinths, and little beds 
of violets relieve the tall ranks of narcissuses and jonquils 
and the clusters of lilies-of-the-valley. 

And so the sunshine comes and goes in Broadway, and we 
all pass beneath its blithe benediction—the great ones and 
the ones who want to be great, and the happy ones who 
don’t want to be great, and the poor and wretched, and the 
insignificant and the simple observer. And who is the great 
and who is the insignificant no one in Broadway will know 
or will ask, least of all the sunshine 

HeLen WATTERSON. 
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Brus#es, whom I bad seen in his studio an hour before, 
I found talking to Mrs. Van Twiller near her fire. Professor 
Prodgers had turned his chair to the window, and, with his 
chin on his cane, sat gloomily shaking his head as he looked 
outside. We supposed the weather bothered him, and that 
he was commenting on the condition of the streets. That 
he overheard Bru: \es’s talk with Mrs. Van Twiller never 
occurred to us. 3 *y now and then such ejaculations as 
** Trash!” ‘‘ Abominations!” ‘A regular mess!” escaped be- 
tween his teeth. 

His remarks had a disconcerting effect on Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler, who, turning to him in her gentle way, said: ‘‘ You are 
quite right, Professor; they are bad. How much better 
they are abroad! Now in Paris last summer I saw—” 


‘In Paris, my dear madam!” said the Professor. ‘‘ That 
is where the daubing began.” 
Mrs. Van Twiller looked up in astonishment. ‘ Not in 


the Paris streets?” she said. 

**In the Paris streets, no; on the Paris pictures. I'm talk- 
ing about those villanous daubs the French impressionists 
send in such hordes to our galleries. They make a lover of 
French art hold up his hands in horror. They are abomi- 
nable messes, madam. And I am sorry to see that you, my 


dear Mr. Brushes, have an attack of impressionism too. But 
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you'll get over it. It’s only a sort of esthetic measles; not 
dan us at your age.” 

e had for some time been noticing certain symptoms in 
Brushes, though none of us had liked to say so. He had 
been apt to call our attention abruptly to bits of 
shadow under Mrs, Van Twiller’s palms, or to the 
yellows on the pavement near her window; but none of us 
were — or this — by the Professor. As for 
Brushes, he was indignant. e rose to his feet, forgetting 
to twirl his mustache. 

“You have quite misunderstood the scope of this new 
school,” he said, with some dignity. ‘‘ What you call va 
and stupid, or the blot and the smear school, will supplant 
Corot, Rousseau, and Millet as surely as they supplanted 
Vernet and his contemporaries in their day.” 

‘* You might as well talk of a chromo supplanting a proof 
by Rogers,” said the Professor. 

“ Just my idea,” exclaimed Van Pennwyppe, delighted at 
the Professor’s excitement. ‘‘A picture should be some- 
thing that is, not something that isn’t.” 

But Brushes was indifferent to the Professor's mood. He 
had his own grievances to think about, and was too indig- 
nant to conceal them. For Brushes, who Lad never had a 
pupil in his life, and whose studio was too smal] and too 
meagre ever to be borrowed for brilliant occasions, had 
grown to have decided opinions about successful painters 
who had. He had a theory that society, having invaded the 
kingdom of art, had destroyed it, 

“You cannot now take board in a country farm-house 
but there are a score of girls in grocers’ aprons sitting under 
every tree, with a full stock of clean English colors, a spick- 
and-span umbrella, and a patent folding sketching - stool. 
When they come back to town they have an afternoon tea, 
with studies from the Poppycock Hills, and fashion’s bags 
and bows, and artists go begging.” 

Miss Van Auken told me afterwards, though I mention it 
here, that she thought we owed it to Brushes to borrow his 
studio for a concert or something. It was too late now for 
Carmencita, but we intend to talk it over. The Professor, 
however, had heard nothing of this. He had been too in- 
tent on his discussion. “The study of art,” he said, much 
to our surprise, for we never know what side he will take— 
‘the study of art is ennobling to man and woman alike; 
that is, some men. Whether these young women ever paint 
anything of value is not of consequence; they will learn to 
see beauty, and know it when they see it, and that is more 
than nine-tenths of this nose-to-the-grindstone world knows 
anything about, for they never take time to look.” 

iss Van Auken, who never liked discussions, came across 
the room and told us a story of Paderewsky’s playing at 
some studio the other night where a clock that had not gone 
for twenty years was roused into striking nine, startling the 
superstitious. And Mrs. Van Twiller, who had been some 
two or three times to study the exhibition of engraved por- 
traits, from Chaucer to Johnson, at the Grolier Club, tried to 
lead Brushes into talking about the engraving of Dr. John- 
son after Reynolds's portrait. But Brushes could hardly 
bring hirnse!? to make reply: the discussion with the Pro- 
fessor ha¢ hurt him. It was Mrs. Van Twiller who spoke of 
the disinterested spirit of a club which threw so interesting 
a collection open to outsiders. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SOME NECESSARY SACRIFICES. 


'%- admit the great change in the position of woman— 
legal, social, and educational—within a hundred years. 
The most conservative woman cannot if she would with- 
draw herself within the shell of the old protection and pri- 
vacy. The shell is not there to receive her; laws and usages 
are all changed. If she must, like the mass of women, toil 
for her own support, she can no longer stay at home and 
spin, for nobody wishes the result of herspinning; she must 
go out into that vast Babel known as the labor market. If 
she is protected from this necessity, the protection goes little 
farther; law and custom all assume that she should know 
something for herself, should do something for others. The 
married woman is no longer a feme covert, an irresponsible 
agent, but in many respects stands alone. What we do not 
always recognize is that all these changes imply further 
changes, and that every woman must adapt herself, as Emer- 
son said of all of us, to “the new works of the new days.” 

She must, for instance, learn to keep her own accounts, 
and know something of what is comprehensively called 
** business "—as if it were, what in some respects it is, the 
essential business of life. Formerly it was not so; indeed, 
the less she knew of all this, her advisers thought, the better. 
*‘A Woman ought to handle Money,” wrote Don Francisco 
Manoel two centuries ago, “with as much caution as she 
would a Sword, or Fire, or anything else she ought to be afraid 
of. Money in the hands of a Woman is as unbecoming as a 
Weapon.” But surely this is more consistent and intelligible 
than to put her in a state of society where she is responsible 
for her own debts, can make her own contracts, can transact 
business independently of her husband, and yet leave her 
wholly ignorant of prices, stocks, and profits, and thus ab- 
solutely dependent upon some man to do all this for her. I 
have always remembered how admirably a Boston merchant 
of the last generation discoursed in public on the propriety 
of explaining business affairs to women; but when this was 
mentioned years after to one of his daughters, she said, ‘‘I 
only wish be had applied it in his own family.” A rich 
heiress, the daughter of an eminent financier, told me that 
she was herself absolutely ignorant of all money matters; 
after her father’s death, her brothers had managed her af- 
fairs; then, ‘‘ of course,” her husband; but she herself knew 
absolutely nothing. It reminded me of another heiress I had 
known, who was twice married; the first husband lost two- 
thirds of her property; the second made away with the rest 
of it; and she supported herself and her child for the rest of 
her life—there being nothing left to tempt a third fortune- 
hunter—by giving public lions. One of the minor achieve- 
ments of an eminent financier now under arrest in New York 
is stated to be that of a in among his vast losses the 
whole property ($14,000) of two ladies, who had assigned to 
him certain stocks or certificates to be transferred for their 
benefit. Perhaps it would be unjust to call him a swindler, 
in this case, or to call those other men fortune-hunters; they 
may have expected better results; but certainly the absolute 
ignorance, absolute trust, and, one might almost say, absolute 
folly of many — women present a combined tempta- 
tion which sometimes demoralizes the very elect. 

Again, another necessary sacrifice now asked of women— 
outside of convents at least—is in giving up the bliss of entire 
self-surrender. The time is past when women can indulge the 
great pleasure—if pleasure it be—of absolute self-annihilation 
and complete merging of themselves in another. The sim- 
ple and comprehensive phrase used in the old Russian mar- 
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likely so construed by the very 
it that there is left onl 
nificance. ‘‘ Why brides objet to it?” 
most amiable of clergymen’s wives last summer. 
ised to obey, and I am sure I have never done it 
while her a amiable husband looked on and 
Compare this with the period when the Princesse de la 
Suryon could say, in France (‘‘ who was a most discreet wo- 
man, and unhappy in a husband”), that of three faculties of 
the soul which ad had when she was married, her husband 
had taken two and left her but one, which she would will- 
ingly give him, ‘‘for that she now neither had will nor un- 
dermundiog, ond only retained the memory that she had once 
ssed them, whi 
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oss.” This was more than two centuries ago, and about 
that time Don Francisco Manoel, whose delightful hand- 
book—already quoted—The Government of a Wife, being 
rendered into English by Captain John Stevens (1697), was 
for a long time held a good model of vigorous domestic 
discipline, wrote as follows: ‘‘ Singing,” he says, ‘‘is a Hea- 
venly Perfection, if a Woman has discretion to know when 
to use and when to forbear it; it is always commendable for 
her to divert herself, to please her Husband, to be sociable 
among other Women; but to be heard to Sing in the com- 
ny of other Men, without the express Command of her 
{usband, is not only vain, foolish, and undecent, but savors 
much of Impudence ” (p. 61). The whole condition of thin 
has ebanged. A woman cannot, if she would, lead the life 
which would two centuries ago, and in Europe, have been 
the only life recognized as commendable and proper. — 

And she must, finally, sacrifice something of her privacy. 
If she works in the world, she must do it in her own name 
and be known in the world. She must no longer yield to 
that impulse which made the sisters of Scudéry and Men- 
delssohn and Neander efface themselves, and hide their own 
work under their brothers’ names. Dr. Bynes, president of 
the Girls’ Normal College of Georgia, has lately been de- 
scribing in a lecture how one of the most momentous inven- 
tions in all history, that of the cotton-gin, was really the 
work of a woman. It has been long known that Eli Whit- 
ney, its recognized inventor, was encouraged and aided by 
Mrs. Greene, the widow of General Greene, with whom he 
was then living. But Dr. Bynes shows that the scheme 
really originated with her; that it failed at first, because 
wooden teeth were used, and Whitney was then ready to 
abandon it, when she proposed iron wire, which was adopted ; 
the machine then worked perfectly, and has been ever since 
used in very much the same form. It was then an unheard- 
of thing for a woman to take out a patent, and the result was 
that Eli Whitney, whose share was merely mechanical, has 
ever since had the fame of the invention. President Bynes 
points out that essentially the same thing happened in case 
of Miss Louise McLaughlin, the American inventor of what 
is called underglaze painting on —_—, These are the 
things that are destined to disappear. The pleasing art of 
self-extinction is one of the delights which the woman of the 
future will have to sacrifice. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RECEPTION DRESSES. 


TT’EAS and receptions follow each other in quick succes- 

sion at this season, and modistes are busy furnishing 
robes d’intérieur for the hostess and her assistants who pour 
tea at afternoon entertainments, visiting costumes for the 
guests, and full-dress toilettes for elaborate evening func- 
tions. The changeable moiré gowns that are the favorite of 
the moment have already been described, and rivalling these 
are pale blue satins with linked-chain design and tiny dots 
of gold or pink, with black chains and black “‘ peppering,” 
or mauve satin speckled with silver. One of the newest 
fancies is to powder the lightest satin grounds with white 
and gold dots, almost covering the colored surface, outlining 
the white dots with a darker rim than that of the ground, 
These dainty satins make effective gowns with full-flowing 
skirt entirely without trimming, and a low corsage with 
slashed coat skirt and a deep bertha of Venise point lace. 
The sleeves are large round puffs slashed at intervals to 
show an inner pouf of mousseline de soie or of lace. Some 
pearl passementerie in rosettes or bows and in deep fringe 
may be added to further enrich the gown. 


ERMINE-TRIMMED GOWNS. 


The fancy for furs of all kinds has suggested ermine for 
trimming » Reelin dresses for the house. It is used in nar- 
row bands effectively marked with the black tips. A prin- 
cesse gown for the afternoon, made by a Felix model, is of 
pearl gray cloth embroidered lengthwise with silver, and 
trimmed with two narrow bands of ermine around the foot 
of the skirt. The cloth waist is in corselet or peasant bodice 
shape, and is filled out at the top with gray bengaline span- 
gied with silver. The collar band and cuffs are of the royal 
white fur. Another dress to be worn in the evening has the 
open square neck edged with ermine and a wider border 
around the trained skirt. This has a bodice of mauve and 
silver brocade pointed high in front and back, and filled out 
to the square neck with mauve chiffon spangled with silver 
and gathered full over the mauve silk lining. Narrow passe- 
menterie of silver-lined crystal beads edges the top of the 
bodice, and a fringe of the beads falls from the lower edge 
in a deep point in front. Short puffed sleeves are of the 
transparent chiffon. A petticoat front of three gored 
breadths is made of the brocade, and draped at the foot 
with a flounce of mauve chiffon caught up with cockades of 
mauve satin ribbon. The train of mauve satin is trimmed 
with ermine down each side from the belt, where it laps on 
the petticoat and along its rounded edge. This train is six- 
ty-five inches long, and is made of four straight breadths of 
satin. It is deeply faced with mauve, while the petticoat 
breadths are lined with white silk. A lace balayeuse of 
great depth is inside the entire skirt. The trained breadths 
are held narrowly at the top in a few pleats that fall in folds 
below, and these are kept in place by a breadth of silk sew- 
ed inside across the top; the folds are held lower down the 
train by being tacked to a ribbon which crosses just above 
the balayeuse. 
SOME WASHINGTON DRESSES. 

A very rich dress for a Washington hostess has a trained 
skirt of amber satin brocaded with darker yeilow blossoms 
and dull green foliage. The coat bodice is of reddish- 
brown velvet sloped away from a full-gathered vest of am- 
ber satin, and finished with wide revers and collar of satin 
embroidered with crystal beads and emeralds. The full 
Sleeves of the brocade have embroidered satin cuffs. A 
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simple and gay little gown for luncheons in Washington is 
of a new corded wool, the pink stri with pin- 
like cords of black. tae seaed roms of the high waist has 


suspender-like bands of the wool extending up 

over fully gathered Muscovite silk of the 

palest krshade spaogled with Jet. The middle forms of 

the back end in pee sys The sleeves are cut down 

top of silk. The skirt is pleated 

large buttons down one side, and button- 

the top of the front to attach it to buttons 

on ths waist. A ing collar and narrow cuffs are of the 
jetted pink silk. 

A lovely dress to be worn at a New-Year’s party is of pale 
blue royale silk and chiffon. The ewer ye demi-trained 
skirt is t2\mmed in front with a draped flounce of chiffon 
headed wi\h passementerie of opal beads and Rhine-stones. 
The low rwnd waist is of horizontal folds of the silk in 
peasant bodice shape, the lower folds rounding over the top 
of the skirt, ‘he upper edge pointed and trimmed with passe- 
menterie. T\vese folds fasten invisibly on the left side, 
while the lining is hooked down the middle of the front. 
The space above the bodice is filled out with gathered blue 
chiffon to the heigh: of a half-low round neck, and finished 
there with a ruche of mas; tucks. Short puffed sleeves of 
the chiffon are finished with simiiar :sches. 


NEW TEA GOWNS. : 


The newest tea gowns have a yoke and belt holding them 
close in the prevalent fashion, yet are much fu\ler than or- 
dinary dresses, and accordion-pleated througho\wt. White 
and gold is still a favorite ing for tea gowns, and is 
newly combined, as a white crépon gown, with yoke, belt, 
and sleeves of yellow satin. An innovation makes \he skirt 
separate from the waist, and entirely of accordion pleated 
crépon oee over a white silk foundation skirt. Thv waist 
has a closely fitted silk lining, covered at the top with a 
round yoke of yellow satin reaching to the shoulderti . 
To this yoke are attached accordion crépon breadths that fall 
to the foot in front and back, and are gathered in at tiis 
waist by a rounded belt of yellow satin. The crépon front 
fastens invisibly on the left, but the lining hooks down 
the middle. Close yellow sleeves fall low about the wrists, 
and a high standing collar is of the satin. All the satin 
ene are beautifully trimmed with small festoons of gold- 
ined beads strung loosely to wave with the slightest motion 
of the wearer. he graceful effect of this gown is com- 
pleted by gathered bretelles of the crépon, with selvage fin- 
ish, starting on the sides—not in front—from the merest 
point on the hips, and widening at the top to fall from the 
shoulders low on the yellow sleeves. A similar gown of 
pale violet crépon has the accordion waist coming only to 
the belt without the stole-like addenda. The sleeves, yoke, 
and belt are of violet silk, with amethyst beads strung in 
festoons in many rows. 


GIRLS’ PARTY FROCKS. 


Dresses of crépe de Chine or of camel’s-hair of light colors 
are worn by little girls at children’s parties, or when they 
are visible in the drawing-room during their mothers’ after- 
noon receptions. The palest shades of yellow, mauve, or 
green are in favor for these dresses, and their trimming is 
white lace of open effective pattern, set on as a large Van- 
dyck collar, or as bretelles up the front ending in high epau- 
lettes, or else as a deep bertha gathered all around the neck. 
The waist may be high or low, but must be extremely plain 
and round, or, else with a slight point infront. The sleeves 
are two large pufts to the elbow, with a deep frill of lace be- 
low; or they are Venetian sleeves, slashed to show inner 

uffs of lace. The full straight skirt is simply hemmed. 
ith low-necked waists a guimpe of the sheerest mull is 
worn, gathered to a high collar band, from which falls a 
deep frill of lace somewhat in bib shape, in the way now 
seen on ladies’ corsages. The sleeves of the guimpe are 
plain at the top, but emerge from the dress sleeves in two 
puffs, extending from elbow to wrist, and separated by bands 
of lace insertion. 

Girls of twelve to sixteen years wear high-necked long- 
sleeved dresses of white, pink, or blue China silk, made with 
gathered waists, either rounded or pointed. They are yoke- 
like at the top, in puffs, or else the fronts lap; the white silk 
yokes are edged with pearl passementerie and a frill of lace, 
while the lapped fronts of colored silks have darker velvet 
ribbon edges—as a pink silk, with dull red velvet ribbon, em- 
broidered with pink. Brown velvet ribbon is effectively 
used on pink China silks, on pale yellow, and on old-blue 
shades. A pretty pink silk waist is made full on the shoul- 
ders, and tucked lengthwise below the arms, and to a high 
point in front and back. The tucks are outlined with pink 
velvet ribbon across the points at the top, and again at the 
waist-line, ending in two butterfly bows at the back, with 
long tabs falling to the hem of the sleeve. 

Figured, flowered, and dotted silks with white ground 
are made with a high gathered waist and a velvet bodice of 
the color prevailing in the design. A yel!ow China silk with 
a low round waist, to be worn with a guimpe, has a deep 
bertha of yellow chiffon scalloped at the edges and ém- 
broidered with flewrs-de-lis. A pale green cashmere dress has 
a dark aoe velvet jacket laced over a shirt-like waist of 
white China silk. Large puffed sleeves are features of most 
of these gowns. A quaint gown of lemon yellow cashmere 
has double ruffles of black chiffon going up like bretelles 
very high on the shoulders. More costly gowns of repped 
silk and of antique brocades copy the quaint gowns of old 
portraits, with ruffs of lace and Pi velvet sleeves. 


HINTS TO CAREFUL PURCHASERS. 


Reductions in prices of dress goods begin with the new 
year, and the Bazar knows enough of the future to advise 
its readers what to buy. They will do well to select rough- 
surfaced wool goods, wide diagonals, snow-flaked stuffs, and 
dotted or striped fabrics in silk and wool alike. Crépons 
deeply crinkled of soft fine wool, and corduroy fabrics as 
thin as crépon yet ribbed like Bedford cord, will be safe 
purchases. It is also safe to buy a black gown either of 
wool or silk—the former with satin finish, the latter of 
widely twilled vigogne, as it can be prettily brightened by 
a spangled yoke or guimpe of satin or bengaline of some 
becoming color. Manufacturers say that sage green is to be 
fashionable for spring and summer fabrics, a shade es- 
pecially effective for trimming black dresses. The plissé 
fabrics of thin wool finely tucked, corded stuffs, and fine 
wools crinkled almost as deeply as English crape will be im- 
ported in great variety in the early spring. Light tan, beige, 
and mauve shades are good selections the coming sea- 
son, and the cool grays and gray-blues will have still another 
day offavor. Grass cloths or écru batistes, the sheer linen 
so popular long ago, will be worn in the summer with rib- 
bon-like stripes of gay omy silk, four stripes in each breadth, 
and these repped like faille. Plain grass linen accompanies 
the striped linen which ie to be used only for part of the 


oa . 


gown. Black grenadine thickly dotted with jet beads will 
make beautiful dresses, and there are other grenadines with 
stripes thickly crepéd to represent English crape that will 
be liked by those wearing mourning, 

Six or seven yards of double-width wool goods will make 
a dress in the —_— way now fashionable, with bell skirt 
and belted waist. me fancy material may be added for a 
yoke, belt, ne a as — — ~ —— — 
with colors on a ground, or closely dotted or 
tonenied satin. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; Lonp & TayLor; Art- 
KEN, Son, & Co; and Best & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


A noBLe mission work is being done by Mrs. Emma 
Bradley, of Chicago, who has, unaided, established a mission 
school in one of the worst parts of that city. it is entirely 
independent of any church or denomination, and she herself 

ys the rent of the rooms, fuel, and gas, with the help of a 

ew unsolicited contributions. Two small rooms at the rear 
of the mission are her home, and sbe shares her food with 
a number of pensioners who come to her every day. 

—The centennial of the ‘‘ Marseillaise” will be celebrated 
on the 25th of next April in the little French town of 
Choisy-le-Roi, the home for twenty years of Rouget de Lisle, 
the author of the hymn. On the monument that marks his 
grave is the inscription, “ While the French Revolution, in 
1792, was fightin clogs. he gave her, that she might tri- 
umph, the Marseillaise Hymn.’ 

—About 7000 votes were given to Mrs. Ada M. Bitten- 
bender for the office of Supreme Judge of Nebraska. 

—Miss Clara Barton has the honor of being the only wo- 
man to whom old Kaiser William ever gave the decoration 
of the Iron Cross, and she is also the only woman who ever 
sat in the Swiss National Council. 

—The Princess Hereditary of Meiningen, who was so beau- 
tiful in her ve=th that she was known as the ‘‘ Venus of the 
Hohenzollerns,” has bsen one of the high personages abroad 
who has suffered lately from the grippe. She is Emperor 
William's oldest sister. 

—Mrs. John Sherwood, w\o will probably spend a good 
part of the winter in Wash\ngton, at the Arlington, will 
give a series of parlor readings in that city in January. 
The drawing-rooms of Colonel John Hay, Senator McPher- 
son, Mr. Wanamaker, Dr. Hammund, the Vice-President, and 
several others, have been offered. and the readings will be 
quite brilliant social affairs. Mrs. Sherwood finds society in 
Washington more congenial than in a» 7 other American city. 

—Miss Laura Towne is one of the ivst women to be ar- 
pointed to public office in the South. She iis> Scca made a 
member of the educational board, a post for which she is 
peculiarly fitted by the years she has —_ in teaching the 
negroes in the island of St. Helena. Her appointment was 
opposed by the colored man who was president of the board. 
He objected strenuously to holding office with a woman. 

—The progress of womer. in India is shown by the fact 
that there are forty womcn doctors now practising there. 

—Mr. Walter Besant is said to have all his copy type-writ- 
ten before he sends it to the printers. 

—A number of women of Galicia have submitted a peti. 
tion to the Emperor of Austria, asking for the right to enter 
military service. They claim that they are more robust and 
more courageous than effeminate men. 

—The friends of Guy de Maupassant are in fear of his 
becoming insane, as the result of a lisease of the nervous 
system from which he is suffering. He has been ordered 
to take complete rest. 

—The unusual favor of permission to attend the lectures 
of the professors of mathematics in the University of Berlin 
has been accorded to Miss Gentry, a teacher of mathematics 
from the United States. 

—The Marchioness of Westminster, who died recently, 
was a wonderful old lady. Until her health gave way, 
about a month before her death, she was extremely active, 
in spite of her = years, and took an active share in 
the management of her property, and in the concerns of the 
poor on the estate. Born in 1797, she was married in 1819, 
the year of Queen Victoria’s birth, and became the mother 
of four sons and nine daughters. Since her husband's death, 
in 1869, she has had an income of £40,000 a year, and it 
is said that the death of no other member of the peerage 
could have put into mourning so many noble families as 
hers has done, 

—Mile. Szumowska, a pupil of Paderewski, who is shortly 
to make her début in London, passed through a severe medi- 
cal course while still quite young, in obedience to her father’s 
wish that she become a physician. Her love for music was 
too strong for her, however, and she relinquished her uncon- 
genial profession to give herself to the study of the art in 
which she bids fair to score a success. 

—Walt Whitman has had his tomb constructed under his 
own personal supervision in Harleigh Cemetery, on the out- 
skirts of Camden. 

—Mrs. Charles Kingsley’s death has grieved those who 
had felt, after reading her biography of her husband, almost 
as though they knew her personally. She was a daughter 
of Pascoe Grenfell, and was an invalid for a great part of 
her life. 

—Queen Victoria pays at the rate of $1 92 a mile when 
she travels by rail, in addition to first-class fares for all the 
party, servants included. She has a saloon carriage that 
cost 4 . 

—Mr. James Whistler's portrait of his mother has been 
purchased by the French government for the Luxembourg 
Gallery. 

—Miss Leonora Von Stosch, who recently made her début 
as a Violinist at one of the Seid] Sunday-night concerts, is the 
daughter of the well-known writer Mrs. Julia Schayer, of 
Washington. 

—Josephine J. Jarocki, a Polish Countess, and a grand- 
niece of Count Pulaski, of Revolutionary renown, is occasion- 
ally seen in the streets of Washington. For twenty years 
she has been fighting for a fortune left by Count Pulaski, 
and now, at fifty, she is in a state of abject poverty. 

—A fund is being raised by the Danish students of Chi- 
cago for the purpose of erecting a monument to Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen in Lincoln Park. 

—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer; Mrs. Potter Palmer; Mrs. 
Henry Whitman, of the Harvard Annex; Miss Helen Schafer, 
of Wellesley; and Mrs. Emily Fifield, of the Boston School 
Board, were among the speakers who recently addressed the 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club upon the theme of Woman’s 
Education. The new departure of having addresses deliver- 
ed by women only was made, according to Mr. Rice, the 
superintendent, with the view to encouraging co-operation 
in the advancement of the mutual tnterest of men and wu- 
men throughout the land. 
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making up in much thinner pasteboard. The thin pieces 
are then covered with the lining material, which may be 
quilted or plain satin; the thick pieces are covered with 
th material intended for the outside. The edges of out- 
siu. and inside pieces are then sewed together in the same 
way that a flat pocket pin-cushion is-made. Then the 
Jong and short finished pieces are sewed together, with a 
silk cord put on to cover the seams, The lid piece opens 
from the bottom, and as the box resembles in shape a 








| l is only ven by some strange new experience one sees 
i Christmas slide by unnoticed that one realizes how 
} would be without that holiday of holidays 

ind back to. The twenty-fifth of De 
ember f na Friday this year, and some of us greeted it 
| distich, which is probably as true now as when 





it was written, in the old, old times when they believed in steeply pointed roof, its inclined position will keep it from 
lucky and unlucky days and signs of all sorts swinging open when closed, so no fastening will be re- 
When on a Friday Christmas falls quired. Al! around the base of the box should bea plaited 
I ids are one to twenty flat ruffle of ribbon, which gives it the effect of resting 
: fall and streame o'erflow upon a mat. The silk which covers the lid may be orna- 
ee ee ee mented with embroidery or painting of flowers, or it ma 
But t weather matters little to those who have good have a scroll traversing its length, bearing some appropri- 
ch within-doors, and it is to be hoped that Christmas ate motto, such as, “ Blest be the tie that binds,” or, ‘* A tie 
comforts enter every door in the land, for the rich should in the box is worth two in the shop.” 
renters the poor, and make the birthday of our Lord a A novel application of a time-honored species of patch- 
season of rejoicing for them work is shown at fancy-work depositories this winter. 
N how early one begins nor how forehanded one The work is known to old-fashioned people who pieced 
een reparing her holiday gifts, these latter days, quilts in their youth as the log-cabin pattern. It is not now 
wh w year is hurrying up to us, find us more or 


used for quilts, but for sofa pillows. The centre of a very 


In spite of ihe well-arranged list, there are pretty one is of old-rose satin with three white chrysan- 

Seeawe entne lei aitta be te Remainer Ga” eee themums embroidered upon it; the square which holds y 
im und elaborate fancy-work is at a discount in this the flowers is framed by the silk patchwork, which extends 

tim i ind quickly and easily made articles are the 


to fill all the corners of the very large square pillow. As 


object most people's ambition many people know, the patchwork is made of narrow 

There is a swiftly worked and showily effective style of overlapping strips or bars of silk, which lie under and 
decoration called cord-work, which appeals to the hurried over each other at the ends in a way which suggests the 
worker, because a large piece can be begun and finished in arrangement of Jogs in the corners of a log cabin, In the 





aday. One of the articles 
best adapted to the decora 
tion is a sofa pillow, which, 
to conform to the present 
fashion of providing temp 
tations to the lame and the 
lazy in the way of luxurious lounging facilities, should be 
very ample in proportions and very plumply stuffed with a 
mixture of down and feathers. The combination of the 
two makes a better filling for any but small pillows than 
either used alone 

The simplest method of using the cord is to interlace or 
darn it back and forth and across the whole surface of a 
silk or plush covered pillow. The cord should be a little 
smaller than an ordinary lead-pencil, and each row should 


pillow the silk is-in shades of rose, beginning next the 
embroidered square with 
the darkest strips, and 
graduating to very pale 
—almost white—tones at 
the outer edge. 

Cushions for dressing-tables, mats for toilet bottles, and 
lamp shades are all very easily made into éditions de luxe by 
adding chiffon flouncings in lavish quantity. Nothing more 
charmingly decorates a plain silk-covered lamp shade than 
full, successive frills of chiffon with a plain selvage. An 
embroidered edge makes the ruffles more erfective upon the 
other articles mentioned, but when a lamp is lighted the diaph- 
anous shade is more artistic with no silk stitchery to catch 
the eye. 


Greu’s Russtan Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. 
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be three-quarters of an inch 
next A 


If a large, circular, silk- 


distant from the covered cushion is secured 


s‘itch should be taken with by a few tacks to the top of 
silk of the same color as the a small bamboo stand, it 
or] at the intersections to will make a very handsome 


hoid the cord in place, and a 
very heavy cord of the color 

t the cushion 
ished 


Christmas present, and can 
not fail to be an ornamental 
addition to any one’s dress- 
ing-room. The round top 


is used to edge 





when it is fir 


A more elaborate but still of the stand may be twelve 
very easy way to work with inches in diameter, and 
cord is to take a smaller kind, should be covered with 


the size of the coarsest num 
ber of steel knitting-needles 
will be right, and with it fol 
low a patte rn show ng long 
lines, like a feathery palm 
design or a group of sword 
like leaves. The cord may 


silk. The cushion may be 
eight inches across. It 
should be rather flatly stuff 
ed, and covered with silk 
the same as the table. On 
the centre of the cushion 
may be laid a small square 











be couched down firmly by of linen cambric with an 
ewing it with an overband embroidered edge This is 
stitch, as it is called, with caught down only with pins 
fine sewing-silk of its own on the corners, and can be 
color The material deco | lifted and washed when de- 
rated in this way should al Thdihdd WA AME AAAGALL faced by pin pricks. Be- 
HAKATA Meow ee | * 
ways be plush or velvet, as tween the points of the } 
the nap allows the cord to square, flat bows of satin 
k in, and also admirably ribbon are attached, and a 
conceals the stitches which full double fri!l of embroid- 
hold i place. A gold or ered chiffon encircles the 
silver cord can be used in edge of the cushion. An 
place of the silk cord, and other ruffle of the same 
the effect will be quite Ori comes from beneath the 
ental, especially if no em cushion, and rests upon the 
} lery stitches are intro top of the stand. Still an 
duc The combination of other ruffle, supported bya 
embroidery and cord, using scanty ruffle of pinked silk, 
the latter as an outline with falls from the edge of the 
the stitches as filling, belongs table. Silk, chiffon, and 
to one style of what is known ribbon, in this arrangement, 
1s Russian embroidery. The should all be of exactly the 


work just described ts intend 
ed to be bolder and stronger 


in effect, and com only pre- 
serve its distinctiveness by 
having other effects excluded 
from it 

One of the gifts which w ill 
nét take long to make is a 


four-in- hand box for a young 
The founda 
tion is the thickest paste 
board, or binder's board more 


man's bureau 


properly There must be 
three pieces ibout . thirty 
meches long by six wide 
These, after being covered 


and lined, are put together 
in triangular shape, the apex 
making the upper part, and 
one of: the sides lilting to 
make the lid To make the 
ends of the receptacie or box 
three 

board are cut, and after be 
ing covered like the sides 
fitted in The five 
if pasteboard are du 
plic ated for convenience in 


cornered pieces of 


neatly 


pote cera 








TAILOR GOWNS 


Fig. 1.—Ciorn Gown 
For pattern and description sce Supple 


(See Fig. 3.] 


ment, No. V., Pigs. 31-40. 


Fig. 2.—Bramwep Serce Gown.—{See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Snpplemen!, No. L, Figs. 1-18, 


same shade. The color is, 
of course, to be selected 
with reference to the room 
which the cushion is in 
tended for 

An easily made gift for 
a housekeeping friend is a 
trefoil-shaped mat to put 
upon a sitting room or par 
lor table in place of the ta- 
ble-cloth banished by fash- 
ion. Three circles the size 
of a breakfast plate, or 
larger, are cut from paste- 
board, and covered, as 
fancy dictates, with silk, 
velvet, or other suitable 
material, or they may be 
covered with cloth or satin 
which has previously been 
painted or embroidered 
with more or less elabora- 
tion. The three circles, 
when finished with an edge 
of silk or metal cord, are 
neo together like a three. 
eaved clover, and finished 
with a broad ruffle. 
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THE RETURN OF TOBIAS.—Fsom tue Piorvese sy Luin. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XL—ANGELS AND SAINTS.—THE STORY OF TOBIAS. 


N the picture in the Academy of Florence, attributed to 

Botticelli, but more probably by Antonio del Pollajuolo, 
in the centre the Archangel Raphael holds in one hand a 
glass cup, and with the other leads Tobias, who carries a 
fis), while to the right is the Archangel Michael in armor, 
and to the left is the Archangel Gabriel, bearing lilies. 

The story of Tobias is related in one of the most charming 
of those apocryphal books which, as Hireome saith, to quote 
the Sixth Article of Religion, ‘‘the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners, but yet doth it 
not apply them to establish any doctrine.” So, then, Tobit 
was a good Jew of the tribe of Nepthali, and was led cap 
tive to Nineveh and obtained preferment. He was a very 
devout and charitable man, and after a time was struck blind, 
and a whiteness came over 
his eyes, and he wished to 
die. Meanwhile, in former 
years, he had deposited in 
the hands of one Gabael, in 
Rages of Media, ten talents 
of silver. Now Tobit pray 
ed to God that he might die | 
And at the same time Sara, 
the daughter of Raguel in 
Ecbatane, a city of Media, 
prayed to God that she 
might dic, or that some re- 
gard should be bad of her, 
for she was reproached by 
her father’s maids 
she had been married to 
seven husbands, whom As 
modeus the evil spirit had 
killed. **Dost thou not 
know, said they, that thou 
hast strangled thy hus 
bands? Thou hast already 
had seven husbands; neither 
wast thou named after any 
of them.” So the prayers 
of both of them were heard 
before the majesty of the 
great God. And Raphael 
was sent to heal them both, 
that is, to scale away the 
whiteness off Tobit’s eyes, 
and to give Sara, the daugh- 
ter of Raguel, for a wife to 
Tobias, the son of Tobit, 
and to bind Asmodeus, the 
evil spirit, because Sara be- 
longed to Tobias by right of 
inheritance. 

Tobit calls his son Tobias, 
and gives him much good 
advice and instructions how 
to go to Gabael and get the 
ten talents. But, first of all, 
Tobias must find a guide, 
and on going out of his fa- 
ther’s house he meets Ra- 
phael, who was an angel, 
but whom he knew not; 
and he unto him: 
**Canst thou go with me to 
Rages? And knowest thou 
those places well?” Then 
follows a pretty scene where 
Tobit wishes to know 
whether the ange) is a trusty 
man to go with his son, and 
where an arrangement is 
made about the wages. 





because 





said 


mine own son?” asks Tobit. ‘‘ Yea, moreover, if ye return 
safe, I will add something to thy wages.” So they were well 
pleased, and being prepared for the journey, and having re- 
ceived blessings and God-speed, they went forth both, and 
the young man’s dog with them. 

And as they went on their journey, they came in the even- 
ing to the river Tigris, and they lodged there. And when the 
young man went down to wash himself, a fish leaped out of 
the river, and would have devoured him. Then the angel 
said to him, ‘‘ Take the fish.” And the young man laid hold 
of the fish and drew it to land. And the angel said to him, 
‘**Open the fish and take the heart and the liver and the gall 
and put them up safely.” So the young man did as the angel 
commanded him, When they had roasted the fish, they did 
eat it: then they both went on their way, till they drew near 
to Ecbatane. Then the young man said to the angel: ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Azarias,to what use is the heart and the liver and the 
gall of the fish?” And the angel replied: ‘‘ Touching the 


eo 


~~ ef 





“ Wilt thoua drachm a day, 
and things necessary, as to 
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heart and the liver, if a devil or an evil spirit trouble any, we 
must make a smoke thereof before the man or the woman, 
and the party shall be no more vexed. As for the gall, it is 
good to anoint a man that hath whiteness in his eyes, and 
he shall be healed.” 

Tobias pursued his journey successfully and married the 
fair and wise muid Sara, and the wedding was happy, for 
Tobias made a smoke in his nuptial chamber with the heart 
and liver of the fish, ‘the which smell when the evil spirit 
had smelled, he fled into the utmost parts of Egypt, and the 
angel bound him.” And there was great joy in the house 
of Raguel because Sara was dispossessed of the evil spirit, 
and a feast of fourteen days was celebrated. Meanwhile 
Tobias sent Raphael to get the money from Gabael in Rages, 
and to bring Gabael to the wedding. ‘ For Raguel,” said 
Tobias to Brother Azarias, ‘‘hath sworn that I shall set 
depart. But my father counteth the days, and if I tarry 
long he will be very sorry.” 

How intimate and realistic are all the details of this le- 
gend! How delicate are the suggestions of the piety of 
Tobias toward his parents! How good, kind, and simple 
are all the characters! Truly this is a book to read “for 
example of life and instruction of manners.” 

‘* But my father counteth the days, and if I tarry long he 
will be very sorry.” Now Tobit, his father, counted every 
day, but not foreseeing the fourteen days’ feast, when the 
days of the journey were expired, and Tobias with Brother 
Azarias came not, Tobit said, ‘‘ Are they detained? Or is 
Gabael dead, and there is no man to give him the money? 
Therefore he was very sorry. Tobias’s mother gave the 
young man up for dead, and began to bewail him, her son, 
the light of her eyes. In vain Tobit tried to assure her. 
**Hold thy peace, she said, and deceive me not; my son is 
dead.” And she went out every day into the way which 
they went, and did eat no meat in the daytime, and ceased 
not whole nights to bewail her son. 

Tobias at last persuaded Raguel to give him his blessing, 
and let him return to his father with his wife. When the 
party drew near to Nineveh, then Raphael said to Tobias: 
**Thou knowest, brother, how thou didst leave thy father; 
let us haste before thy wife and prepare the house. And 
take in thine hand the gall of the fish. So they went their 
way, and the dog went after them.” Tobias’s mother is the 
first to spy him coming along the dusty sunburnt road, for 
her eyes were always looking about toward the way for her 
son. Then there follows the touching scene of the meeting, 
the healing of Tobit’s eyes with the fish gall, the reception 
of the new bride, and the celebration of another wedding 
feast. Meanwhile Tobit bids Tobias pay his wages to the 
man who went with him, and add a present besides. Then 
Tobias proposes to give half his wife’s dowry to Brother 
Azarias; and his father answers, simply, ‘‘It is due unto 
him.” So they call the angel, who, after giving them much 
wise counsel and moral advice, says: * gis Raphael, one 
of the seven holy angels which present the prayers of the 
saints, and which go in and out before the glory of the 
Holy One... . All these days I did appear unto you; but 
I did neither eat nor drink, but ye did see a vision. Now 
therefore give God thanks; for I go up to him that sent me; 
but write all things which are done in a book.” So Tobit 
wrote a prayer of rejoicing, and lived to a great old age with 
Anna his wife, and Tobias went to live with Raguel his 
father-in-law, whose substance he inherited, together with 
his father Tobit’s. And he became old with honor in Ecba- 
tane, and died, being an hundred and seven and twenty 
years old. And before he died he heard of the destruction 
of Nineveh, and rejoiced over it like a good Jew that he was 

The return of Tobias to his family has furnished Luini 
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the subject of one of his most charming and 
intimate pictures, the composition of which 
is shown in our engraving, and we hope also 
something of its delicate and intensely hu- 
man sentiment 


THE IVORY GATE. 
BY WALTER BRSANT 


Avruoe or “Att Sorte axnp Conprrions or Men,” 
“ Cumpess or Ginton,” ero. 


PROLOGUE 
WHO I8 EDMUND GRAY? 
N R. EDWARD DERING. in a rare in 
1 


terval of work, occupied himself with 
looking into his bank-book. Those humble 
persons whom the city, estimating the moral 
and spiritual worth of a man by his income, 
calls ‘‘ small,” frequently and anxiously ex- 
amine their bank-books, add up the columns, 
and check the entries. Mr. Dering, who was 
not a small man, but a big man, or rather, 
from the city point of view, a biggish man, 
very seldom looked at his bank-book—first, 
because, like other solicitors in large practice, 
he had clerks and accountants to do that kind 
of work for him; next, because, like many 
solicitors, while he managed the affairs of 
other people with unceasing watchfulness, 
he was apt to neglect his own affairs. Hap- 
pily, when one has an income of some thou- 
sands, private affairs from time to time force 
themselves upon their owner in the most 
agreeable manner possible. They obtrude 
themselves upon him. They insist upon 
being noticed. They compel him to look 
after them respectfully, to remove them 
from the dulness of the bank, and to make 
them comfortable in invesiments. 

Mr. Dering opened the book, therefore, 
having for the moment nothing else to do, 
looked at the balance, was satisfied with its 
appearance, and began working backwards, 
that is to say, upwards, to read the en- 
tries. Presently he came to one at which he 
stopped, holding his forefinger on the name. 

It was on the right-hand side, the side 
which to small men is so terrifying, because 
it always does its best to annibilate the cash 
balance, and seems bent upon transforming 
addition into multiplication, so amazing are 
the results. The name which Mr. Dering 
read was Edmund Gray. The amount pineal 
in the same line opposite to that name was 
£720. Therefore he had drawn a check to 
the order of Edmund Gray for the sum of 
£720. 

Now a man may bein very great practice 
indeed; but if, like Me. Dering, he knows the 
details of every case that is brought into the 
house, he would certainly remember draw- 
ing a check for £720, and the reason why it 
was drawn, and the person for whom it was 
drawn, especially if the check was only three 
weeks old. Seven hundred and twenty 
pounds! It is a sum in return for which 
reany and very substantial services must be 
rendered. 

“Edmund Gray!” he murmured. “Strange! 
I cannot remember the name of Edmund 
Gray. Whois Edmund Gray? Why did I 
give him £720?" - 

The strange fact that he should forget so 
large a sum amused him at first. Beside him 
lay a book which was his private diary. He 
opened it and looked back for three months. 
He could find. 26 mention anywhere of Ed- 
mund Gray. To repeat: he knew all the de- 
tails of every case that came into the house; 
he signed all the checks; his memory was as 
tenacious and as searching as the east wind 
in April; yet this matter of Edmund Gray 
and his check for £720 he could not recall to 
his mind by any effort. 

There is ao certain stage in brain fatigue 
when one cannot remember names; it is the 
sure and certain symptom of overwork; the 
wise man recognizes the symptom as a mer- 
ciful warning and obeys it. Mr. Dering knew 
this symptom. ‘I must take a holiday,” he 
said, ‘‘At sixty-seven one cannot afford to 
neglect the least loss of memory. Edmund 
Gray! To forget Edmund Gray—and £720! 
I raust run down to the sea-side for a fort- 
night's rest.” 

e shut up the bank-book and tried to go 
back to his work. But this name came back 
to him. ‘‘ Edmund Gray,” he murmured— 
“ Edmund Gray. Who on earth is this Ed- 
mund Gray? hy did he get a check for 
£720?" 


The thing ceased to amuse him; it began 
to irritate him; in two minutes it began to 
torture him; he leaned back in his chair; he 
drummed with his fingers on the table; he 
took up the book and looked at the entry 
again. He got up and walked about the 
room—a long lean figure in a tight frock- 
coat. To walk about the room and to swing 
your arms often stimulates the memory. In 
this case, however, no good effect followed. 
The nommé Edmund Gray remnined a name 
and nothing more—the shadow of a name. 
Mr. Dering rapped the table with his paper- 
knife, as if to —— up that shadow. Fu- 
tile superstition! No shadow appeared. But 
how could the shadow of a name—an un- 
known name—carry off 720 gold sovereigns? 

“I feel as if I am going mad,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Seven hundred and twenty pounds 
paid by myself in a single lump, only three 
weeks ago, and I remember nothing about 
it! 1 have no client named Edmund Gray. 
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The money must therefore have been paid by 
me for some client to this unknown D. 
Yet it was paid by my check, and 1 don’t re- 
member it. Strange! I never forgot such a 
thing before.” 

There was an office bell on the table. He 
touched it. A clerk—an elderly clerk—an 
ancient clerk—obeyed the call. He was the 
clerk who sat in the room outside Mr. De- 
ring’s office; the clerk who wrote the checks 
for the chief to sign, brought back the letters 
when they had been copied, directed the let- 
ters for the post, received visitors, and p 
in cards; in fact, the private secretary, stage- 
manager—we all want a stage-manager in 
every profession—or confidential clerk. As 
befits a man of responsibility, he was dressed 
all in black, bis office coat being as shiny as 
a mirror on the arms and on the shoulders; 
by long habit it hung in certain folds or 
curves which never unbent; his face was 
quite shaven and shorn; all that was left of 
his white hair was cut short; his eyes were 
keen and even foxy; his lips were thin; his 
general expression was one of watchfulness. 
When he watched his master, it was with 
the attention of a servant; when he watched 
anybody else, it was as one who watches a 
rogue, and would outwit him, if he could, at 
his own roguery. In certain commercial 
walks of the lower kind, where honor and 
morality consist in the success of attempts 
to cheat each other, this kind of expression 
is not uncommon. Whether his expression 
was good or bad, he was an excellent clerk; 
he was always at his post at nine in the 
morning; he never left the office before 
seven, and, because Mr. Dering was a whale 
for work, he sometimes staid without a 
grumble until eight, or even nine. Man 
and boy, Checkley had been in the office 
of Dering & Son for fifty-five years, enter- 
ing as an errand-boy at twelve. 

**Checkley,” said his master, ‘‘look at 
this bank-book. Creditside. Fourth entry. 
Have you got it?” 

‘** Edmund Gray, £720,’ the clerk read. 

‘Yes. What is that check for? Who is 
Edmund Gray?” 

The clerk looked surprised. “I don’t 
know,” he said. 

** Why did I pay that money?” 

The clerk shook his head. 

** Did you look at the book when you laid 
it on the table?” 

The clerk nodded. 

** Well—what did you think of it?” 

‘I didn’t think of it atall. It wasn’t one 
of the checks you told me to draw about that 
time ago. If I had thought, I should have 
supposed it was your private business,” 

**IT was not aware, Checkley, that I have 
any private affairs that you do not know,” 

** Well—but you might have.” 

“True. I might have. Just so. As I 
haven’t—who, I ask you again—who is this 
Edmund Gray?” 

*T don’t know.” 

‘*Have you ever heard of any Edmund 
Gray?” 

** Never to | knowledge.” 

‘* This is the first time you have heard that 
name?” The lawyer persisted. 

“The very first time.” 

‘*Consider. Is there any Edmund Gray 
in connection with any of my clients?” 

** Not to my knowledge.” 

** Not to your knowledge. Has any Ed- 
mund Gray ever been employed about the 
office?” 

** No—certainly not.” 

‘“‘We have recently been painted and 
papered and whitewashed and new carpeted 
at great expense and inconvenience. Did 
Edmund Gray conduct any of those opera- 
tions?” 

gt. te 

**Has the name of Edmund Gray ever 
been mentioned in any letters that have come 
here?” 

It was notorious in the office that Checkley 
read all the let.ers that came, and that he 
never forgot the contents of any. If you 
named any letter he would at once teli you 
what was written in it, even if it were twenty 
years old. 

“‘T have never even heard the name of Ed- 
mund Gray in any letter or in any connec- 
tion whatever,” the clerk replied, firmly. 

“I put all these questions, Checkley, be- 
cause I was pretty certain myself from the 
beginning; but I wanted to make myself 
quite certain. I thought it might be a trick 
of failing memory. Now look at the name 
carefully.” The clerk screwed up his eyes 
tightly in order to get a good grip of the 
name. ‘‘ You see I have Son him a check 
for £720, only three weeks ago. I am not 
the kind of man to give away £720 for no- 
thing. Yet I have actually forgotten the 
whole business.” 

Certainly he did not look the kind of man 
to forget such a simple thing as the giving 
away of £720. Quite the contrary. His 
grave face, bis iron-gray hair, his firm lips, 
his keen steady eyes, a from the methodi- 
cal regularity with which his papers were ar- 
ranged before him, all proclaimed that he was 
very far from bey | that kind of man. Very 
much the reverse, indeed. 

“You don’t mean to say, sir,” Checkley 
began, with a change in his face from watch- 
fulness to terror—*‘ you can’t mean—” 

“IT mean this, Checkley: I know of no 
Edmund Gray; and unless the bank has made 
a mistake, there has been committed—a— 
what do they cal, it in the law courts?” 

The clerk held the bank-book in his 
staring at his master with openeyes. “What 


he repeated. ‘‘ What do call it? Good 
Lord! They call it hand db for £720! 
And on you, of all people in the world! And 
in this office! In our office!—our office! 
What a dreadful thing, to be sure! Oh, 
what a dreadful thing to happen! In our 
office—here!” The c seemed unable to 
express bis astonishment. 

** First of all, get me the returned checks.” 

The checks always came back in the pocket 
of the bank-book. —— was accustomed 
to take them out and to file them in their 
proper place. 

Again, Mr. Dering neither drew his checks 
nor wrote his letters with hisown hand. He 
only signed them. One clerk wrote the let- 
ters; another drew the checks by his instruc- 
tion and dictation. 

Checkley went back to his own room, and 
returned with a bundle of returned drafts. 
He then looked in the safe—a great fire-proof 
safe—that stood open in one corner of the 
room, and took out the current check-book. 

**Here it is,” he said. ‘‘Check drawn by 
you yourself, in your own handwriting, and 
properly signed — payable to order — not 
crossed—and duly endorsed. Now you un- 
derstand why I know nothing about it. Ed- 
mund Gray, Esquire, or order. Seven hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. Signed Dering & 
Son. Your own handwriting and your own 
signature, ° 

‘Let me look.” Mr. Dering took the 
paper and examined it. Ilis eyes hardened 
as he looked. ‘‘ You call this my hand- 
writing, Checkley!” 

‘* I—I—I did think it was,” the clerk stam- 
mered. ‘ Let me look again. And I think 
so still,” he added, more firmly. 

“Then you're a fool. Look again. When 
did I ever sign like that?” 

Mr. Dering’s handwriting was one which 
was impossible to be read by any except his 
own clerks, and then only when they knew 
what to expect. Thus, when he drew up in- 
structions in lawyer language, he expressed 
the important words by an initial, a medial, 
or a tinal consonant, and made scratches for 
all the words between; his clerks, however, 
understood him very well. If he had written 
a love-letter, or a farce, or a ballade, or a 
seny no one, either clerks or friends or com- 
ae would have understood anything 

ut a word here and a word there. For his 
signature, however, that was different. It 
was the signature of the Firm; it was a 
signature a hundred and twenty years old; 
it was an eighteenth-century signature; bold, 
large, and clear, every letter oy ! formed, 
with dots and flourishes, the last letter con- 
cluding with a fantasia of penmanship be- 
longing to a time when men knew how to 
write, belonging to the decorative time of 
penmanship. 

“Two of the dots are out of place,” said 
Checkley, ‘‘ and the flourish isn’t quite what 
it should be. But the check itself looks like 

our hand,” he added, stoutly. “I ought to 

ave seen that there was something wron 
about the signature, though it isn’t much. t 
own to that. But the writing is like yours, 
and I would swear to it still.’ 

“It isn’t my handwriting at all, then. 
Where is the counterfoil?” 

Checkley turned over the counterfoils. 
** What is the date?” he asked. ‘ March the 
4th? I can’t find it. Here are checks for 
the 3d and for the 6th, but none at all for 
the 4th.” 

**Let me look.” Strange! There was no 
counterfoil. And the numbers did not agree 
with that on the check. 

‘You bavent got another check-book, 
have you?” 

“ No, I certainly have not.” 

Mr. Dering sat with the check in his hand, 
looking at it. Then he com it with a 
blank check. ‘‘ Why,” he said, “‘ this check 
is drawn from an old book—two years old— 
one of the books before the bank amalga- 
mated and —- its title and the form 
of the checks. Not much of a change, it is 
true; but how could we be such fools, Check- 
ley, 28 not to see the difference?” 

“Then somebody or other must have got 
hold of an old check-book. Shameful! To 
have check-books lying about for every com- 
mon rogue to go and steal!” 

Mr. Deri reflected. Then he looked up 
and said: “book again in the safe. In the 
left-hand com pt over the drawer I 
think you will find an old check-book. It 
belonged to a separate account—a trust. That 
has been closed. The book should be there. 
Ah! there it is. 1 wonder, now,” the lawyer 
went on, “‘how I came to remember 
book? It is more than two years since I last 
used it or even thought of it. Another trick 
of memory. We forget nothing—in fact, no- 
thing atall. Give ittome. Strange that I 
should remember so slight a thing. Now 
here are the checks, you see. Color the same, 
lettering the same, size the same, the only 
difference being the style and title of the 
company. The fellow must have got hold 
of an old book left about, as you say, care- 
lessly. Ah!” His color chan ** Here's 
the very counterfoil we wanted. Look! the 
number corresponds. The check was act- 
ually taken from this very book! a book in 
my own safe! in this very office! Checkley, 
whet does this mean?” 

Checkley took the book from his master 
with a trembling hand, and read feebly the 
writing of the counterfoil: ‘‘ ‘ March 4, 1883. 
Edmund Gray, £720.’” 

**Lord knows what it means!” he said. 
“| never came across such a thing in my life 
before.” 
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** Most ! It is two years since 
I have apy nen to the existence of 
that book. Yet I remembered it the moment 
when it became useful. Well, Checkley, what 
have you got to say? Can't og speak?” 

‘Nothing — nothing. Oh Lord! what 
should I have to say? If you didn’t draw 
that check with your own hand—” 

yd did not draw that check with my own 


“Then—then it must have been drawn by 
somebody else's hand.” 


" Perhaps you dictated it.” 

‘Don’t be a fool, Checkley. Keep your 
wits together, though this is a new kind of 
case for you. Criminal law is not exactly 
in your line. Do you think I should dictate 
my own handwriting as well as my own 
words?” 

“No. But I could swear—I could indeed 
—that it is your writing.” 

** Let us have no more questions and an- 
swers. Itisaforgery. It isa forgery. It 
is not a common forgery. It has been com- 
mitted in my own office. Who can have 
done it? Let me think.” He placed the 
check and the old check-book before him. 
“This book has been in my safe for two 
— I had forgotten its very existence. 

he safe is only used for my private papers. 
I open it every morning myself at ten o'clock. 
I shut it when I go up stairs to lunch. I open 
it again when I return. I close it when I go 
away. I have not departed from this cus- 
tom for thirty years. I could no more sit 
in this room with the safe shut—I could no 
more go away with the safe open—than I 
could walk the streets in my shirt sleeves. 
Therefore not only has the forgery been 
committed by some one who has had access 
to my safe, but by some one who has stolen 
the check in my very presence and before my 
eyes. This consideration should narrow the 
ficld.” He looked at the check again. ‘It 
is dated March the 4th. The date may mean 
nothing. But it was presented on the 5th. 
Who came to my room on the 4th or the 
days preceding? Go and find out.” 

Checkley retired, and brought back his 
journal. 

** You saw on the 4th—” He read the list 
of callers. 

“* That doesn’t help,” said Mr. Dering. 

“On the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th you bad Mr. 
Arundel working with you here every day 
from ten till twelve.” 

“Mr. Arundel. Yes,I remember. Any- 
body else?” 

** Nobody else.” 

“You forget yourself, Checkley,” Mr. 
Dering said. ‘‘ You were, as usual, in and 
out at different times.” 

“Oh Lord, sir,1 hope you don’t think—” 
The old clerk stammered, turning pale. 

“IT think nothing. I want to find out. 
Goto the bank. Seethe manager. Let him 
tell =~ if he can find out by whom the 
check was cashed. If in notes—it must haye 
been in notes—let those notes be instantly 
stopped. It is not crossed, so that we must 
not expect anything so simple as the Clear- 
ing-house. Go at once, and find out exactly 
what happened.” 

This happened at about half past ten. The 
bank was no more than five minutes’ walk. 
Yet it was twelve o'clock when the clerk re- 
turned. 

“* Well, what have you found out?” asked 
the master. 

“TI have found out a great deal,” Check- 
ley began, eagerly. ‘‘ First, I saw the man- 
ager, and I saw the pay clerk. The check 
was handed in by acommissionnaire. Every- 
—— trusts a commissionnaire. The pay 
clerk knows your signature, and thought it 
was all right. I showed the check to the 
manager. He knows your handwriting, and 
he says he would swear that the check was 
drawn by you yourself. So Iam not such a 
fool as you think.” 

**Go on.” 

‘The commissionnaire told the pay clerk 
that he was ordered to take it all in ten- 

und notes. He took them, put them in 

1is pouch, and walked away. He was a one- 
armed man, and took a long time over the 
job, and didn’t seem a bit in a hurry.” 

** About the notes?” 

“‘The manager will stop them at once. 
But he says that if the thing was done by an 
old hand, there must be confederates in it, 
and there will be trouble. However, the 
notes are stopped. That's done. Then I 
went on to the commissionnaires’ barracks in 
the Strand. The sergeant very soon found 
the man, and I had « talk with him. He 
was employed by an old etones, he says, 
staying at the Cecil Hotel, Strand. The old 
gentleman sent him to the bank, with in- 
-tructions to get the money in ten-pound 
notes; and very particular he was with him 
about not losing any of them on the way. 
He didn’t seem a bit in a hurry, either. Took 
the notes from the man and laid them in a 

cket-book. It was in the coffee-room, and 
aif a dozen other gentlemen were there at 
the same time. But this gentleman seemed 
alone.” 

‘‘Humph! A pretty cool business, upon 
my word! No hurry about it. Plenty of 
time. That was because they knew that the 
old check-book would not be found and ex- 
amined.” 

““Why did they write the check on the 
counterfoil? Why did they put the check- 
book back again—after they had taken it 


out?” 
“‘I don’t know. The workings of a for- 
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ger’s brain are not within the compass of 
my experiences. Go on, Checkley.” 

“The commissionaire says that he is cer- 
tain he would know the gentleman again.” 

‘Very good indeed, if we can only find 
the gentleman.” 

**T then went on to the Cecil Hotel, and 
saw the head waiter of the coffee-room. He 
remembered the commissionaire being sent 
for; he saw the bundle of bank-notes brought 
back from the bank, and he remembers the 
old tleman very well. Says he should 
certainly know him again.” 

‘*Did he describe him?” 

“There didn’t seem anything particular to 
describe. He was of average height, so to 
speak, dressed in gray trousers and a black 
frock-coat, and was gray-haired. Much as 
if I was to describe you.” 

“Oh! The notes are stopped. Yet in 
three weeks there has been ample time to 
get them all changed. Every note may have 

en changed into gold in three weeks. An 
elderly gentleman; gray hair; average height; 
that tells us nothing. Checkley, the thin 
has been done by some one who had, or still 
has, access to my safe. Perhaps, in some 
way or other, keys have been procured. In 
that case—” He stepped over to the safe 
and opened adrawer. ‘* See, Checkley; this 
drawer is untouched; it is full of jewelry 
and things which belonged to my mother. 
Nothing touched. Here is a bes of spade 
guineas, again—nothing taken. What do you 
say to that? If the forger had possessed keys, 
he would, first of all, have cleared out the 
things which he could turn into money with- 
out any difficulty and very little risk. No- 
thing taken except that check, and the check- 
_ replaced. What do you say to that? 

ch?” 

‘I don’t know what to say. I’m struck 
om 1 I never heard of such a thing be- 
ore.” 

*‘NorI. Why, it must have been done in 
this room, while the safe was open, while I 
was actually present. That is the only solu- 
tion possible. Again, who has been in this 
room?” 

“All the callers—I read their names to 
you—your clients.” 

“They all sit in that chair. They never 
leave that chair so long as they are with me.” 
He indicated the chair which stood at the 
corner of the lawyer's great table at his left 
hand. Now the safe was in the far corner, 
on the other side of the room. ‘‘ They could 
not possibly— Checkley, the only two who 
could possibly have access to that safe in 
office hours are yourself and Mr. Arundel.” 

**Good heavens! sir—you can’t believe— 
you can't actually think—” 

‘I believe nothing. I told you so before. 
I think nothing. I want the facts.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


EGYPTIAN CONJURER ON 
AN ORIENT LINER. 


See illustration on page 20, Supplement. 


rT incident took place on board the Ori- 

ent liner Orizaba, just off Suez, on a 
homeward-bound voyage. The conjurer 
borrowed a ring from one of the passengers, 
which suddenly vanished, to be apparently 
discovered and pulled out of the rabbit’s hind 
leg. Another trick was to chew up money, 
cough a very metallic cough, and then pro- 
duce the coins or coin from the ear of an un- 
suspecting passenger. Another, to cut the 
folds of a turban into little pieces, to roll all 
the pieces together, and produce them again 
as the original one long turban. 


EVENING CLOAKS AND 
COIFFURES. 


See illustration on front page. 


TS most elegant sorties de bal made by 

Worth this season are after two models— 
one of great size, covering the wearer from 
throat to foot; the other, amply large for 
warmth, yet permitting the train of the gown 
to = in graceful sweeping folds. The 
original of the large cloak illustrated is of 
stamped velvet of a pale sky blue shade with 
a design of small dots. Darker blue velvet 
of a marine shade is effectively used for the 
dolman sleeves, which are set full over the 
shoulders, but without height, and fall in 
folds to along point below. Loops and ends 
of velvet trimming the sleeves are tipped 
with silver aiguillettes. The back of the 
cloak is massed at the top to give the effect 
of a Watteau fold, and is further enriched by 
a — of snowy white fur that widens gradu- 
ally toward the foot. The white furalso forms 
a broad collar, and borders the lapped front 
of the garment. Wide cuffs of fur match the 
collar, and short points of fur are inserted on 
the sides. 

The second cloak is also of figured velvet, 
with maize-colored ground strewn with flow- 
ers of changeable violet and yelloW shades. 
It is somewhat Japanese in form, with wide 
square sleeves set in far toward the back, 
making it easily put off or on. A stole of 
the crinkled white fur of the Chinese lamb 
extends to the foot of the front; a short boa 
is added to make it high about the neck, and 
the sleeves are widely bordered. 

Of the tasteful coiffures by Lenthéric, of 
Paris, the most elaborate is arranged in two 
coils. The hair is drawn back loosely from 
the short hair of the front, and divided in 
two tresses; the upper tress forms a small 
coil on top of the , and the larger mass 
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of hair is oy in a protruding knot at 
the back. The short front bair is taken back 
from the forehead, and there are slight ear- 
locks. A coronet of gold surrounds the top- 
knot, and a gold bandeau and arrow are 
around and through the back coil. 

A simpler arrangement has all the hair of 
sides and nape taken up loosely in a single 
large knot made up of soft loops. The light 
front hair curves s ightly down at the middle 
of the forehead. The contour of the head is 
prettily shown, and the only ornament is a 
torsade of mauve and white ribbons bound 
around the “chignon” with wired loops 
standing as an aigrette. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XXI.—LIBRARY AND MUSIC-ROOM. 


No every one possesses a library, but 
where there is a large and steady ac- 
cumulation of books it is best to set apart a 
room forthem. Small bookcases in sitting- 
room and chamber are useful to hold the fa- 
vorite and oft-consulted volumes, but for the 
mass of books a library with ample shelves 
is the natural place. Large piles of books in 
every available spot on table, mantel, and 
floor in the common rooms of a home in- 
volve a vast amount of needless labor in the 
dusting and cleaning. Besides the extra work 
of handling the books over and over, it is 
far easier to find a book when it has a home 
of its own on some accustomed shelf than to 
hunt over irregular and shifting piles. These 
practical claims for a permanent home for 
these silent companions of the varied hours 
and moods of life are small beside the affec- 
tionate care which a true lover of books feels 
for his treasures. ‘‘ Reading maketh a full 
man,” wrote Bacon, and no matter how lim- 
ited the resources or how small the home, 
when this desire to be filled enters into home 
life books will be there, and upon the home- 
maker devolves the problem of finding abid- 
ing-places for them. 

A small room on either the ground or 
chamber floor is well adapted for a library 
where the accumulations are not e to 
become very great. It is not n that 
the outlook of such a room be pleasant or 
sunny, for whether far away in the realms 
of fancy or living over the lives of real or 
imaginary heroes, no book-lover cares wheth- 
er the view be charming or the day serene. 
All that he asks is » comfortable chair, plenty 
of light, and undisturbed peace. It is these 
latter needs that give the home mother the 
key to the furnishings of such a room. Hav- 
ing selected the room, she must study to ob- 
tain serenity and repose in its fittings. 

The walls may be rather soberer in color- 
ing than other rooms, but by no means should 
the color be so sombre as to make the room 
sepulchral in feeling. The design, in case 
wall-paper is used, should be rich; but loud, 
flaring, naturalistic patterns are especially to 
be avoided. When one is doubtful what to 
choose, the plain ielt papers in brown, choc- 
olate, old green, olive, blue-gray, or terra- 
cotta make excellent and tasteful alternatives. 
The wood floor in some of its various forms 
is the comfortable floor treatment. Constant 
—— and dust-making from a carpet is 
not conducive to intellectual repose or any 
improvement to the books upon the shelves. 
Next best to the wood floor is a plain matting 
in a dark tint, matching or harmonizing with 
the wall tint. Then rugs may be added, as 
many as you please. owever much the 
windows of other rooms may be draped, here 
one should restrain the hand. In this room 
the esthetic sense is to be but a humble 
background for the play of the intellectual 
faculties, and nothing must interfere with 
the easeful labor of the eyes in lighting up 
the inner vision. Simple, harmonious shades 
are the first needs of library windows. Af- 
ter that rich-tinted, easy-moving curtains of 
chenille or other heavy fabrics carry out the 
decorative scheme of the room if there are 
many windows. If but one, let the hangings 
be of some thin goods which will not cut off 
any light. 

w bookcases not more than five feet in 
height are to be chosen whenever one can 
furnish from the beginning. In a permanent 
home, shelving fitted into the walls is the 
best arrangement, especially where books in- 
crease continually. These shelves can be of 
natural woods like the finish of the room, or 
stained woods. The cost, of course, will vary 
with the size of the room and the kind of 
wood, but generally such shelves cost less 
than a case from the cabinet-maker’s which 
will hold a hundred volumes. A contrivance 
for bookshelves which can be removed when- 
ever the Lares and Penates go into a moving 
van is a series of boxes, neatly and strongly 
made, coverless, and of the same length. 
The width of the boxes should vary accord- 
ing to the different sizes of your books, while 
the depth should be uniform. Place the 
boxes in rows, on their sides, one above an- 
other, and, presto! you have movable shelves 
that will serve as packing boxes when your 
books must travel. Small low bookcases, 
costing from $10 to $25, are the manageable 
size if one prefers to furnish in a more 
showy and handsomer style. But whatever 
the choice, be sure to have empty shelves 
enough. Bookcases should always have 
plenty of room for book growth. Cases with 
glass doors are more costly, and except for 
rare treasures, the doors are a useless separa- 
tion of the printed pages from the reader. 
Curtains of any drapery fabric that seems 








suitable are a sufficient protection from dust, 
and less forbidding than glass doors, besides 
offering aiwother opportunity for the deft 
fancy and nimble flagers of the decorator of 
the household. 

Over the bookcases there will be ample 
— to hang the aay pece.. Here 
they will look down on r kith and kin, 
and with approving glances seem to - a 
thize with or stimulate the thoughts of the liv- 
ing reader, while chilled by no careless looks 
from indifferent strangers, Bronzes, plaster 
casts, large porcelain ornaments, also find a 
suitable resting-place on the bookcase top, 
and add an interesting aspect to the room. 

Any comfortable chairs can be chosen, 
although leather is the suitable material for 
the upholstering. Leather-covered loun 
in green, brown, or dark red cost $28, while 
easy-chairs cost about $20. A revolving 
chair for a desk, in bent wood, costs $4 to 
$6, but with leather upholstering, $7 to $20. 
\. library usually has a desk, for the quiet- 
ness of the room is favorable to writing. Or- 
dipary desks, which close by raising the 
writing-table, cost from $20 to $40; a flat-top 
desk like a large table, and with capacious 
drawers, costs about $20; while the roller- 
top desk costs from $25 to $80, the latter be- 
ing of office size, and with every convenience 
for business. If your library has no desk, 
or but a small one, add to it a generous table, 
costing from $16 to $40, with a fine lamp or 
drop-light upon it. 

In these suggestions it has been intended 
to give an outline of the suitable fittings of a 
library, leaving it for the reader to fill in the 
details as means, materials, and taste may 
prompt her. Many country and town homes 
have a large upper hall, which could be ap- 
propriately fitted up for a library without en- 
croaching on other household arrangements, 
while in small families its general fittings 
can be discreetly combined with those of 
‘the family hearth-stone,” and be satisfac- 
= to all interested. 

ew families require both a music-room 
and a library, and in a home where the mu- 
sical tastes predominate the unused room is 
most acceptable when made into a music- 
room. In such a room there should be good 
light, and nothing to muffle and obstruct the 
sounds. The floor should be uncarpeted, and 
the furniture entirely without upholstery. 
Draperies should be wholly tabooed, for the 
genuine musician’s soul is rapt, and listening 
to divine harmonies, and all outward, dis- 
cordant things, however decorative, are ab- 
horred. A light, cheerful tint should relieve 
the walls, one that looks — by artificial 
light being preferred, as the room will be the 
most sought at this time. 

Bamboo or rattan furniture is among the 
prettiest for this room. Small chairs in rat- 
tan cost from $4 to $10, and the arm-chairs 
cost $5 to $12. A rattan sofa costs from 
$10 to $20, while bamboo chairs ir silver, 
gilt, or copper are $5 to $8; and stained 
wood, rush-seated, cost $4. Much cheaper 
rush or cane bottomed chairs are equally 
comfortable, and can be substituted for the 
more showy rattan. 

Old-time music racks were seldom capa- 
cious, and were unhandy. The modern ones 
are really cabinets. They stand about five 
feet high, and their shelves and drawers are 
especially convenient for sheet music, pro- 
tecting it from being tumbled and torn. Such 
music racks, plainly made, cost $10, while 
eiaborate ones cost as high as $50. Tall 
lamps to stand on the floor beside the piano 
are made with standards in nickel, brass, and 
wrought iron. The cheaper ones cost $10, 
and others vary in price from that amount 
up to $100. A lamp with a reflector behind 
it is more modest, but equally efficient. It 
should be fastened to the wall so that its 
light will be focussed on the music rack of 
the piano. Pretty lamps of this sort cost $3. 

Pictures of the masters of harmony, scenes 
from the various operas, and busts of com- 
posers or ideal heads of musical heroes form 
fitting ornaments to such a room. But when 
the piano is open, the violin in tune, and 
flute and banjo mingle their notes in the 
family orchestra,then is the music-room best 
fulfilling its destiny and adding to the com- 
fort and pleasure of both players and listen- 
ers. 


THE BEAUTY OF APOLOGY. 


CARCELY a day passes but each one of 

us is guilty, through carelessness, igno- 
rance, or perhaps intention, of some unkind, 
hasty word or act against another. We mis- 
judge another's word or deed, and, with an- 
gry motives, we ry to right ourselves and 
assert our injured dignity. When our better 
nature is restored, we regret that we were 
not slow to anger. We are mortified that 
our own perceptions were not keen enough 
to see the word or deed from an impartial 
point of view, and often we feel true contri- 
tion that we have cherished unjust suspi- 
cions, and voiced our thoughts indignantly 
and harshly. There is an uneasy tugging 
of our conscience and a hurt spot in anoth- 
er’s heart—two discords where all might have 
been harmonious. Or we are so busy with 
our duties, so wrapped up in our efforts to get 
what we wish, that we hurry along rough- 
shod over any thing or person that checks 
our hasty pace. e are not unkind, but 
careless of another’s share in the daily do- 
ings. We are self-assertive, and we imagine 
every one else equally able to maintain him- 
self. We are surprised to find ourselves 
charged with indifference and selfishness, 
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and to see another indignant at our self-cen- 
tred course; or we are ignorant of the ten- 
der spot, the sensitive nerve, in our neigh- 
bor’s more high strung nature, and with idle 
or best-intentioned chat we press clumsily 
the place we should avoid. 

All this is annoying, and we who consci- 
entiously live to do good rather than evil, 
feel discouraged with our tactless selves, and 
often justly with those whose feelings are 
apparently ‘ — on draught.” But how 
many of us are willing to apologize? How 
many cheerfully use this, the first, means of 
righting wrongs? Just why should false 
pride succeed in convincing us that to assure 
another that we regret the wrong, and are 
minded not to repeat it, is humiliating? The 
humiliating part of the matter is our own 
shortcoming in tact and thoughtfulness, not 
the fact that we say we see our blunder. 
The offence is twofold—our part and our 
neighbor's—and it is not enough to be men- 
tally resolved that the trouble shall not arise 
again. The neighbor should share this re- 
solve, this mental apology. Not that apolo- 

is the whole of repentance, genuine turn- 
‘ag from past acts, but it is the first chord 
wuat leads quickly, naturally back from dis- 
cordant keys to past or higher harmonies. 

To know the beauty of apology in its ful- 
ness, it should be met in the same spirit of 
frankness. To receive an apology in a 
doubting, grudging, ungracious way is a dis- 

ce. he is ill-bred, ignoble, unchristian. 

e are all liable to grievously offend at any 
moment, and when our brother says, ‘‘ I was 


wrong; let me try again,” let us not chill 
his frank impulses. “Tet us add our share 
to the beauty of bis apology by a trusting, 
hearty God-speed. 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Z.—Freqnent shampooing may remedy an excess 
of oi] in the hair. For the complexion avoid tight 
lacing, and use body friction to improve the circula- 
tion. 

Scnsortmper anp Erue..—A black cloth or camel's 
hair dress made with a round waist front with bre-« 
telles over dull silk will be handsome for you. The 
sleeves should have silk cuffs, and the bell skirt be 
merely stitched at the foot. Astrakhan fur jackets, 
and also capes falling to the hips, are styli#h wra 
for those in mourning. A white cloth short cloak, 
with deep cape bordered with far, and a silk cap to 
match, is suitable for the baby. Soft kid buttoned 
boots are the first shoes for infants. Either form of 
addressing a gentleman's letter is correct. 

Constanor.—“‘ If the family are all inclnded in the 
wedding procession,” the father and mother cannot 
well be omitted. The guests merely assemble in the 

arlors, and wait until after the ceremony to greet the 
‘amily. The groom stands on the right of the bride. 
The newly married pair turn to face the company, and 
receive congratulations as they stand. An evening 
suit is not worn before six o'clock, 

Suusontner.—Good form allows you to return your 
calls in either way you snggest. There is no necessity 
for changing your day, though it is convenient for 
guests to make several calls in one neighborhood on 
the same day. 

Apaieve or THRE Bazan —Make the black silk with 
a coat basque with jetted vest and bell skirt. Have a 
belted waist with bengaline guimpe and sleeves for 
the pink cashmere dress. Make the brown wool with 
a donble-breasted coat, —e rows of my | and 
brown bone buttons. The blue wool will be hand- 
some with narrow black far borders on the bell skirt 
and jacket-fronted coat. A black cloth toque with jet 
trimming will answer with both dresses. Use gray 

joves, and wear a white net veil. Write to the large 
firms that advertise in the Bazar for samples,etc. A 
deep cape of blue cloth with a mink collar should be 
becoming to you. Handkerchiefs for day use have 
narrow hems, and those for evening are widely bor- 
dered with lace. Evening slipy are 0 d d 
kid, or of satin the color of the gown, with stockin 
to match. White undressed kid gloves are worn in 
the evening. Heavy cream-white note-paper that 
folds once 3 a square envelope is most used. The 
calling cards of married ladies are quite large, measur- 
ing about three and a half inches by two and a half. 

Ginorma.— Your princesse dress need not be altered. 
For the street, the hair is worn drawn loosely back 
from the front and sides to a coil or braid placed half- 
high. The short front hair is arranged as best suits 
the forehead. Evening coiffures are higher at the 
back, and are ef waved. 

Saute F.—Would it not be well to lect yourself 
in the studies you say you a partl — before 

tempting any remunerative pursuit 
“e ? D Make your black net dress with a gathered 
waist slightly pointed in front, and trim it with a col- 
lar, cw plastron of jet passementerie, and also 
a jet girdle with deep fringe falling in front. Hang 
the lace skirt —- over the silk foundation, mase- 
ing the fulness in the back. 

“Twenty Yraes’ Sunsoermmxr.”—When a bride is 
married in her travelling dress the bridemaids should 
be similarly dreesed—not in evening toilettes. 

Cc. C. C.—Why not entertain your — with some 
New England “ sensibles "—brown and baked 
beans, sandwiches, pampkin pie, cider, with apples and 
nuis? For your prizes have 0 orp 
Snade bage, holding each a pack of card6, a pretty 
etching in a dainty frame, a small book, or a silver 








5 ifts to a bride are usually marked 
with her own initials, Such gitte are now frequently 
sent unmarked from the best houses, to be marked at 
the option of the recipients later. 

Oxy Sunsortser.—It would be unusual, and hardly 
in the best taste, since wedding gifts, though intended 
for the use of both bride and groom, are offered as a 
tribute to the bride. 

Mu.prep F.—Quite proper, although boys and girls 
of that age should be at home before dark, unless out 
with their eldere. Yes, send the flowers, by all means, 
unless a box of blocks or tin soldiers would be more 
suitable. The lavender dress is nut too old for the 
zirl of sixteen. 

Mra. A.—Get some artist friend to help you out on 
the pronunciation you are doubtful about. good 

hotograph is better than a pa etching. Good etch- 
sc and water-colors are in vogue just now. You 
have too many colors in your drawing-room ; you can 
tone it down with a dark wall-paper. Your writing is 
as good as the avera 

J. W.S.—“ New-Year calls,” as a custom, are entire- 
ly out, There is no reason, however, why ou should 
not give a reception on that day, in which case you 
send cards to such of your acquaintances as you desire 
to entertain. 

Ivrormation.—It is optional; thongh, of course, 
afternoon calls of that sort are made almost entirely 
by women who take about their husbands’ or brothers’ 
cards. 

ATALANTA.—Let your card read, “ Mrs. John Smith,” 
with the address in lower right corner, and the hours, 
“Four until six o'clock,” in the lower left corner. 
Your list of refreshment is quite correct. Let the ser- 
vice be at the small tables, as you “me Te youn 
ladies who pour tea wear evening t A * bi; 
ten” is a more substantial meal, and must be served at 
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EVENING TOIL 


Fig. 1.—Créron Gown. Fig. 2—Ve.vert Gown wir Lace. Fig. 4.—Pravu pe Sore Gown. Fig. 5.—Bencauinge Gown witu Lace. Fig. 6.—Currron Gown, F 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description aee Suppl., For description see Supplement. For pattern and deser)ption see 


No. IIL, Figs. 28 aud 24. Suppl., No. I1., Figs. 14-2 
Fig. 3.—-Brocape snp Cuirron Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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TING TOILETTEsS. 


Fox GOWN Fig. 7.—Gown wirn Lacr anpD FEATHER Fig. 8.—Fur-TRIMMED Satin DREss. Fig. 9.—Pravu pe Som Gown WITH Fig. 10.—Gown wits Lace aND FEeaTHER 
deneription see Triwmine.—{See Fig. 10. } For description see Supplement. SPANGLED CHIFFON. Triminc.—|[See Fig. 7.] 


igs. 14-28. 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. 
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“LOVE IS ETERNAL.” 
VT OVE é eternal! so she sings, 


4 And the lute breathes forth a sigh; 
Lightly ber fingers touch the strings, 
Softly the echoes die; 
But just as long as the wind has wings 


Will the low plaint go where the breezes 
blow, 
And banish the cares that the rude world 
brings. 


Love is eternal! sweet the strain, 
Tender the words of the song; 
Across the vale, the grassy plain, 
The twilight shadows throng; 
And just as long as the stars shall reign, 
When fair castles rise in the sunset skies, 
Will the sound of her voice come back again. 
Fiavet Scorr Mrves. 


THE STORY OF THE “SWEDISH 
WEDDING MARCH.” 
BY CECILE GOHL, 


N American homes throughout the land 

the ‘“‘ Swedish Wedding March,” by Séder- 
man, is played with more or less skill on the 
piano; it rings through churches in mighty 
waves of solemn sound from the many- 
voiced organ; even noisy orchestrions ren- 
der it with automatic precision. So familiar 
has the ‘“‘ Wedding March” become that it 
seems almost hackneyed. Yet few people 
know the Leese | love story of historical in- 
terest connected with the quaint old-fashion- 
ed tune. If they knew, the first bars of the 
music would conjure up before their mind's 
eye a delightful picture of medieval pa- 
geantry, such as any American traveller who 
is a student of Scandinavian languages and 
literature might enjoy in the Royal Dramatic 
Theatre in Stockholm, Sweden, when the 
Wedding at Ulfdea is on the play list. 

In a beautiful versified drama the Swedish 
poet Frans Hedberg revives the true love- 
story of a noble couple who lived, loved, and 
died six hundred years ago. At the close of 
the drama the wedding procession is invari- 
ably ushered in to the tune of Séderman’s 
march, with fife and drum and horns, and 
the gorgeous display of medisval costumes. 

The old mansion of Ulfisa, where the 
wedding took eon so many hundred years 
ago, stands still erect, and is pointed out to 
tourists passing through the Gdta Canal in 
Sweden. In those ae unprotected 
maidens were often captured and carried off 
by highwaymen and unprincipled rovers, 
who considered women at large their legiti- 
mate prey, to be hunted down and appro- 
priated like squirrels and wild rabbits. 

Thus it happened once that a gallant young 
nobleman on a ride across country overtoo 
a highwayman who had just se a maiden 
on her way from mass. The scoundrel was 
defeated, and the hero escorted the lady home 
to her parents. 

No wonder the timid, blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired girl, first half scared to death by a 
ruthless robber, and then providentially res- 
cued by a gallant knight, looked at her escort 
with great devotion, akin to worship. No 
wonder the young knight with the conta 
arm lost his heart during the ride throu 
the snowy woods on that Sabbath day in the 
far-off ages. All the elements of a romance 
were there, and the result was the old, old, 
and ever-new story. 

Who were they? His name was Bengt, 
and he was a judge, with the power of a Gov- 
ernor, - ¥\~ by his elder brother, at the 
helm of the Swedish government, the wise 
Earl Birger, of medieval fame in the North, 
beceuse he protected the Church, and en- 
forced respect for Swedish homes and Swed- 
ish women. For this reason all womankind 
in northern Europe cherishes the memory of 

ood Birger Yari, who gave the law that 
daughters should inherit as well as sons. 
Their portion was to be half as large as the 
brothers’ share, which was an improvement 
on the former state of affairs, when girls 
were excluded from all inheritance, while 
the boys in a family took all the property 
when the parents died. 

And who was the maiden rescued by Bir, 
Yarl’s brother Bengt? Her name was Signd, 
and she was fair, so fair that history treasures 
her name as “‘ Sigrid the Fair.” Partiality in 
a judge is a grave fault; yet, it is recorded 
that Judge Bengt gave evidence of being 

rtial in the case of a young lady. Afters 

ppy time of courtship the wedding day 
was fixed, messengers were despatched 
to the mighty earl to invite him cordially to 
the w Re and her parents were 
anxious to if the earl received the news 
of the me favorably, while the hap- 
py lover no doubt whatever that every- 
thing would run smoothly, and that bis bro- 
ther and the rest of the world considered 
his choice most creditable. 

Old Birger Yarl received the news cau- 
tiously. He cross-questioned the messen- 

and found out that the bride, though 
air of face and name, was r, and of a 
family far below his own in rank. The 
proud man frowned. ‘‘I)l-mated match; dis- 
a union!” he muttered. How dared 
is brother a we wedding an — 
tion to such a beggarly w ee 
neglects his it Co tae 0s. t0 aumary below 
his station, he feel my displeasure. And 
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as for the wench who ensnared him, my gift 
to her shall tell what is in my mind.” 

The heralds returned crestfallen, carrying 
a carved casket, with Birger Yarl’s mysteri- 
ous wedding present for Sigrid. Solemnly 
she received the casket, not knowing how 
to interpret the messengers’ gloomy faces. 
The lid was opened. Inside lay the folds 
of a garment of costly purple cloth trimmed 
with snow-white ermine, fit for the drapery 
of a queen. With a ery of delight Sigrid 
drew the mantle out of the casket, and with 
a cry of disappointment, she dropped it to 
the ground. She turned pale, staggered toa 
seat, leaned her head on the oak table, and 
wept the bitterest tears of ber young life. 
What was it she had seen? Simply this: 
Birger Yarl’s pit was a mantle of peculiar 
make; one-half of it was of regal purple, and 
the other half was of the coarsest yellow 
homespun wool. The intended meaning had 
instantly flarhed upon Sigrid’s mind. Bir- 
ger Yarl, in his wounded pride, wanted her 
to understand that there was as offensive a 
contrast between her low station and ber 
lover's rank as between the two halves of the 
mantle. It was a bitter slight, a cruel insult, 
from a high and mighty man. He, the friend 
of every defenceless woman in the country, 
the man of noble purpose and feeling heart, 
showed himself resentful and narrow-mind- 
ed within the small circle of his kin when 
his vanity was hurt. He despised her; he 
reproached her lover that this union was deg- 
radation to himself. 

Poor girl! she was broken-hearted for a 
while. She resolved to give up her claim, to 
set him free, not to stand in his way, but to 
hide her love for him from the wicked world 
behind the convent walls. 

No, not yet! She would not give him up 
without a struggle. Her proud spirit awoke, 
she brushed away ber tears, and all of a sud- 
den an arch smile dimpled her cheeks. She 
looked like one inspired with new life. There 
was fire in her blue eye. What had she done 
to be insulted? Nothing. Her father was 
poor, but there was no stain on his shield. 

f the noble Yarl chose to slight a maiden of 
good name who had done him no harm, she, 
in her turn, would send him a reply. 

“Help me, girls,” she called out to her 
former playmates, ‘‘ Come, all of you, and let 
us give the great Yarl a lesson with our nim- 
ble fingers. Here are silks and yarns, gold 
cord and gaudy beads. Here, too, is my 
necklace of gleaming pearls, my only jewel, 
an heirloom. We will brighten up this home- 
ly homespun web untii it outshines the pur- 
ple and ermine.” 

Before the curfew of Sabbath eve rang in 
a day’s rest the work was done. Behold! 
the mantle was transformed. The coarse 
homespun was no longer visible. It was 
hidden under the most delicate design in 
skilful embroidery, ablaze with gorgeous col- 
ors, sparkling with jewels, gleaming with a 
golden sheen. Plain and commonplace did 
the purple and ermine look beside this mar- 
vel of patient maidens’ work. 

The mantle was folded and laid in the 
carved casket, and with a smile of proud sat- 
isfaction fair Sigrid confided it to the mes- 
senger. 

** Deliver this casket to the Yarl.” 

** What shall the message be?” 

“None. The Yarl will know. The Yarl 
will understand.” 

The Yar) did understand the meaning of 
the adorned homespun web. Did he wax 
wroth? Not at all. He looked surprised, 
of course, when he unpacked the mantle, but 
presently he smiled and stroked his iron- 

rd 


gray beard. 

“Sigrid the Fair! Poor, yes, but of good 
repute. What more? Wise, very wise, and 
spirited. Ah, brother Bengt, I might have 
known you would not choose merely a pretty 
fool. H’m! I like her answer, [ think I 
will go and see my kinswoman that is to be. 
Sigrid the Fair, the Proud!” 

And without delay ihe old earl command- 
ed his followers to get ready for the journey 
with the pomp due to his rank and wealth, 
and provided with magnificent gifts for the 
bride. 

They pues on horseback, and came 
just in time for the wedding at Ulfisa man- 
sion. 

Fair indeed was the bride issuing froi:. her 
maiden bower, with the silver crown on her 
yellow hair. When she saw the venerable 
figure of the earl approach, her heart sank 
within her; her color came and went like 
the play of northern light on the frost-bound 
oath: r blue eyes met his with the timid 
gaze of a helpless child, suddenly changing 
to the dignified steady look of a woman witi\ 
a clear conscience. At first sight the Yar!’s 
heart softened towards her as a snow-drift 
melts in the warm spring sun. Hark! the 
faint strains of the wedding march are heard, 
like a far-off echo. 

** All hail, sister!” he said, with his right 
hand extended to grasp hers. 

“Did you say—sister?” she whispered, 
with tear-dimmed eyes raised to the stern 
bearded face of the mighty earl. 

“Yes. God bless you, sister! Brother 
Bengt, take care of her,” exclaimed Birger 
Yarl, with his deep ringing voice. 

Nearer and nearer flits the merry wedding 
march, and Sigrid the Fair turns from her 
kinsman to her faithful lover, who never had 
wavered, leaned her crowned head on his 
shoulder, and wept for joy. 

Only one moment, for now the drummer- 
boy and the fifers appear on the scene, play- 
ing noisily, merrily. Followed by the 


wedding procession, the bridal couple and 
the mighty earl wend their way to church, 
and pass out of sight. The melody grows 
fainter, and a ies away in the di 
sounding merely like the whistle of the wind 
in the Swedish pines. 

History drops Sigrid the Far and her hus- 
band, Bengt, the judge, at the threshold of 
wedded life. Married couples, like nations, 
are happiest when history or the world forgets 
to keep a record of their doin Thus there 
is reason to believe the noble Swedish lovers 
remained happy to their dying day. 


THE PLACE OF THE YOUNGER 
SISTER. 


T= elder sister's place has been defined 
by a long series of admonitions and 
warnings from the earliest ‘‘ Instructions to 
the Young” to the latest ‘‘ Talks with Girls”; 
the elder’s duty as an example to her young- 
er sisters has been expressed so that there 
can be no doubt of the general direction of 
her line of life. ‘ Will you please tell the 
younger sister what she shall do?” was the 
timid inquiry made by a Sunday-school girl, 
who had heard so much advice of the con- 
ventional kind that she had a desire to change 
the subject. 

Looked at in the broad light of theory and 
in the clear sharp rays of practice, the sis- 
ters’ duties are alike in the general directions 
of honest —— in following every- 
day tasks, in generous preferring of one an- 
other, in that faith which is inspiration. The 
latest ideas in the education of girls may be 
= to both, although there is always a 
chance, unless the nts are absolutely just 
and impartial, of the usurpation by the elder 
sister of more than her share of the mess of 
pottage and of the attention which its pos- 
session brings. 

The difference in duty comes from the re- 
lations of leadership. Common opinion, as- 
sisted by the expression of the law in many 
countries, assumes that the heir is responsible 
for the good of the younger members of the 
family, and that with greater ——— he 
has taken more serious tasks and cares. The 
younger member, freed from responsibility, 

as the even more difficult duty of yield- 
ing and of following advice without loss 
of individuality and without weakening of 
character. Mrs. Gaskell says that Anne, the 
youngest Bronté sister, ‘‘was always E 
tient and tractable, and would submit qaiet- 
ly to occasional repression, even when she 
felt it keenly.” In many families the lot 
of the younger sister is that of repression, 
which is ney eer tn by the affection- 
ate petting and fondling usually bestowed 
in full measure upon the youngest daughter. 
When the elder sisters are tyrannical, aod 
make their youngers errand-mongers and 
opinion-bearers, there arise those unpleasant 
family rebellions and ebullitions of “‘ nag- 
ging,” showing that none of the sisters have 
learned to maintain their proper places. 
Much sweeter are those sisterly relations of 
mutual dependence, when each sister yields 
to the stronger qualities of the other. 

The place of the younger sister is always 
that of the tenderest family affection and 
solicitude. It is the protected place, and 
often that nearest the parents, for after the 
older children have left the home roof, “the 
baby” remains as the daughter dear to the 

rents in their old age. If she too goes 
forth into the world, she is given the most 
solicitous blessing and plenteous advice from 
the elders. 

The historical sister, prominent in litera- 
ture, art, and science, seems often to be the 
only child carefully matured with all the 
parents’ affection, or she is the one daughter 
protected by brothers: or the elder sister ed- 
ucated to self-assertion. But Harriet Mar- 
tineau, the sixth of eight children, and one 
for whom was reserved the severest mater- 
nal discipline; brilliant Emily Bronté; sweet 
and assertive Phebe Carey; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the third daughter and sixth child; 
Emily Dickinson, the poet whose note in 
verse is audacious and original; and others 
that might be mentioned—show that the 
place of the younger sister may be as dis- 
tinguished before the world as it is valued 
at home. 

The sisters’ places, studied in literature, of- 
fer an interesting subject of comparison. It 
has been popular with many well-known writ- 
ers of fiction, who have given to the world a 
long portrait-gallery of sisters. What varied 
characters of young girls are shown in Miss 
Austin’s many groups of sisters! Much of 
the charm of the Vicar of W comes 
from the sisters fondly depicted by the 

ood parson. George Eliot looked as keen- 
y into the conditions of sisterly relations 
as into other phases of human existence. 
In concise expression, she has aptly ex- 
pressed a common state of the younger 
sister's feeling toward the elder in her ex- 
planation of Celia’s attitude towards Doro- 
thea, ‘‘ Since they could remember there had 
been a mixture of criticism and awe in the 
attitude of Celia’s mind toward her elder sis- 
ter. The younger had always worn a yoke; 
but is there any yoked creature without its 
private opinions?’ A more sentimental view 
of the sisters’ relation is given by Dickens, 
who is quite conventional in his descripiion 
of the younger sister’s place in the le 
Y Le The wholesome, ht, and true 
ption of sisters in Little Women has 
shown that in the best and most effective 
American families no sister is slighted, and 
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no place is jess worthy than the other. Of 
all portrayals of sisters in literature, there is 
found in the characterization by the great 

ful picture 


duty of the younger sister has a most in- 
teresting revelation. 
Grace WELD Soper. 


THE FIRST FOOT. 
BY AGNES CARR SAGE. 


| ee 4 Jessie MacAlpine was shed 
on the horns of a dilemma; and a vary 
uncomfortable position that is for a ycuvg 
woman to be in, whether she chance to be 
born in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury or the first half of the eighteenth, as 
was my “‘sonsie” Scotch lassie, who, on a 
certain cold December day, sat in a quaint 
bare little room ‘n a quaint, ugly little house, 
in the then quaint little colonial town of New 
York. The perplexed frown that knit her 
fair brow seemed out of place on the bright 
countenance, but the pathetic lines about 
the rosy lips only made the fresh flower face 
more interesting and lovable as she mental! 
scanned the pros and cons, and struggl 
with one of the problems of life. 

“ Aweel, aweel,” she sighed, “‘ was ever a 
| send girlie in so deefficult a strait before? I 

na disobey my father and break m 

ise, on one hand, while, on the other, 

na disobey my heart and be wretched 
all my life lang. Eb, whatever then shall I 
do?’ And the soft hazel eyes grew misty 
as her thoughts took a long, long journey 
over sea and land to her “ain countree,” and 
over a stretch of seven long years as well; 
for time separates more hearts and breaks 
more ties than miles ever can. 

And this is what she beheld reflected in 
memory’s magic mirror: A pleasant —- 
vision of hills and glens and shimmering loch, 
and herself, a trembling, weeping girl of six- 
teen, sobbing her grief and homesickness out 
on the breast of a slim, well-formed youth ‘‘in 
the garb of old Gaul”; for Colin Lothian was 
her cousin, her playfellow from childhood, 
and best-loved kinsman. Gentle, sympathet- 
ic Colin! How tenderly he drew his piaid 
about her and whispered words of comfort in 
her ear, though he, too, was half crushed with 
angry sorrow! For she knew and he knew 
that this walk across the heather was her last 
farewell to her old home—a farewell forever. 
Fresh joys, fresh interests, might arise in that 
far-off, unknown land of the West, but the 
free familiar life of the “ rocks and braes” 
could return never, never again. Winsome 
Jessie must follow her father and share his 
fortunes,and Robert MacA]pine was a Jacob- 
ite of the Jacobites, a loyal adherent of the 
House of Stuart and James the ‘‘ Pretender,” 
had fought with the Earl of Mar at Sheriff- 
Muir, and must now pay the penalty of his 
opinions, being banished from Great Britain, 
together with a thousand other followers of 
the “‘ lost cause.” 

“There, there, my dearie, dinna greet so 
sair and redden your bonny een! Ferry 
haird lines is it for yoursel’ and my uncle, 
and that will I na deny. But they do say 
this America is a ferry fine country—a ferry 
fine country indeed; and if you canna come 
back to me, why, I can just gang to you, and 
I will do that, Jessie—ay, that will I—so soon 
as ever the puir auld mither needs me no 
langer and | hae eno’ siller to buy a hoose 
for my bride. Then, my wee lass over the 
blue sea, will I sail to that new wauld, and a 
cozy bit o’ a hame will we set up, and bide 
togither as lang as the gude Lord wills. Only 
gi’ me your troth, lamb o’ my heart, and 
promise I shall find you Jeal and true.” 

** Ay, ay, Colin, no doot whatever can there 
be aboot that,” responded Jessie. “For little 
liking hae I for onybody but my ain kin.” 
And, in truth, at that time all her girlish 
heart was in the keeping of the young Scot, 
and he was to her a veritable “king among 
men ” 


So it was to Colin she gave her last ‘‘ good- 
by,” last , and last tear as the exiles 
sailed their native land; while his 
ing w were, “‘ Wait for me, Jessie, lass, 
wait with patience, for I shall come, surely 
will I come, to fetch ye a sprig o’ white heather 
from the dear auld bame, and to be your 
‘first foot’ at the glad New- Year.” 

But circumstances rule us all, and many a 
1st of January dawned and set before the 
Scotch cousin kept his tryst, and came to 
keep the old Gaelic custom on the MacAlpine 
threshold. More than six years, in fact, roll- 
ed away, each one seeming to add more stern- 
ness and gravity to the disappointed Jacobite, 
— so sorely at the ge from pine- 
decked crags to narrow streets, while, as 
though in amends, they showered additional 
womanly charms upon his only daughter. 
For ’tis a merciful provision of Providence 
that young spirits are ever elastic, so that 
in -_ — was able Raglish ~~ — 
many friends among the and Dutc 
families around her, and was often surprised 
that she could be so lightsome of heart with- 
out her lover, while she was almost ashamed 
of the zest with which she joined in the dances 
and frolics, tea parties and wie bees, in 
rogue among the early New-Yorkers. ‘Is 
it that I ama feckless trifling lass, after all?” 
she sighed to herself. But now Time has 
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shaken his once more, and the 
maiden musing in that upper chamber is con- 
templating another picture. This time the 
mise en scene is a Long Island meadow-land, 
with the mellowest of June suns shining upon 
it, and the grassy slopes dyed red with the 
small wild strawberries which once grew in 
such profusion that ‘‘berry-pickings” were 
to the beaux and belles of New Utrecht and 
Gravesend what garden parties and tennis 
tournaments are to-day, each gallant riding 
on horseback, with the girl of his choice on a 
pillion behind him, and the provident dam- 
sels carrying wine, sugar, and cream, with 
which to make the coral fruit still more de- 
licious. ; 

While visiting friends in Breucklyn, Jessie 
had oes one of these rustic merrymakings, 
ber laughter ringing out blithely with the 
rest, while gently regaling herself on the ber- 
ries and cream and manchets of white wheat- 
en bread. 

** Few then will we leave for the birds and 
savages,” exclaimed one buxom Dutch maid- 
en, as she held aloft a well-filled basket, 

**Oh, Geesje, talk not of savages!” cried 
Lisbet Van Langvelt. ‘‘It makes the blood 
to run cold in my veins.” 

“But why?” asked Jessie. ‘‘ Eerie stories 
do they tell, but ferry quiet and peaceable 
seem all the Indians that I hae seen. The 
women but hoe the maize and sew their deer- 
skin mantles, and the men bring stick-wood 
and ‘clippers’ to the town.” 

** Ja, ja, little one; friendly ones are those; 
but many now there be who unfriendly are, 
especially, mine brother Johannes says, since 
a premium the Governor of Pennsylvania 
has offered for Indian prisoners and Indian 


Ips. 

ruth, then, is that you speak, Lisbet,” 
said Geesje Cortelyou. ‘“ And mine fader 
thinks that very unwise was it of the Heer 
Governor so to do. Even on Long Island 
Montauks and Shinnecocks are more sullen 
than formerly.” 

‘*Eh, then, but a peety is that—a great 

ty. A sleeping fox should be let to bide 
nm peace.” And Jessie turned pale, but fif- 
teen minutes later she had forgotten the brief 
conversation, and, tempted by the luxuriant 
rhododendron that joyously flaunted its rose- 
ate plumes in shady coverts, wandered into a 
green and rather dense wood which bordered 
the strawberry field. How sweet and cool 
it was after the garish sunlight! and, hum- 
ming a little Scotch air, the girl went on and 
on, regardless of the distance she was putting 
between herself and the rest of the party, as 
she gathered the lovely pink and white clus- 
ters, thinking only how they would brighten 
the low, sombre rooms of the small house in 
Queen Street. 

Suddenly, however, that subtle, indescriba- 
ble assurance of another presence stole over 
her. She stopped and listened. All was 
still asin mid-ocean. Yet, startled, she turn- 
ed to retrace her steps, when from amidst 
the leafy shadows of the forest darted a fan- 
tastic and skin-clad figure, who caught her 
from the ground, and sped away with the 
lightness of a fawn and the swiftness of an 
arrow fresh from the bow. Oh, the horror 
of that moment! An experience that was 
to be Jessie MacAlpine’s nightmare for years! 
The suddenness of the capture, however, 
took her breath away, end for one instant 
the dazed, frightened girl gazed in silence at 
the stern copper face bent above her. Then 
an agonized, piercing scream of terror awoke 
the woodland echoes—a scream that was 
quickly stifled by a dark hand pressed over 
her mouth; and as all the tales she had 
heard of Indian cruelty and Indian outra 
—_ through her mind her limbs relaxed, 
and a merciful unconsciousness closed the 
scene. 

Like one who would never breathe in, 
she lay heavy and inert on the arms of the 
savage, and heard not his muttered: ‘‘ Sunny- 
hair squaw sleep, but not so deep as she 
sleep next moon. Me make the lodge of the 
pale-face dark, dark.” 

How long the swoon lasted Jessie never 
knew, but when life and reason returned 
she was sitting on the green moss, while ten 
ogy off her captor was struggling in the 
ron grasp of what to her excited imagina- 
tion seemed like a guardian angel in human 
guise, so beautiful and noble was his counte- 
nance, in spite of the angry gleam flashing 
from his silvery blue eyes. 

Too fascinated and terror- stricken for 
a. the girl watched while the two wres- 
tled and swayed from side to side in what 
seemed must be a death-struggle. The Ind- 
ian’s muscles stood out like cords; he panted 
heavily, and fought with a desperation that 
was appalling. But, strong and athletic as 
he was, he stood small chance against the 

werful blond giant, who, finally throwing 

im to the ground, with one blow from a 
heavy whip-handle left him senseless. 

Then and then only did the young man 
turn to Jessie, with a com ionate smile, 
aud holding out a shapely but sunburnt 
hand to help her to her feet, remarked, 

** Methinks, honored mistress, that but just 
in season I and my trusty weapon rode this 
way.” 

“Ay, ay,” gasped the bewildered girl, 
with a shudder. ‘‘ But is he dead?” 

“Nay, no more than a dormouse in De- 
cember. Murderous redskin! Were it not 
that I think the Lenape have a grain of 


Governor Morris's offer to $180 for the scalp of a 
in 786, while the story laid 
ecme years earlier. 
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reason for their revenge, and that I like 
not to stain my hands with blood, off to the 
‘happy hunting- nds’ should he go here 
and now; for full of anger and of sorrow 
am I for all he has made you to suffer, 
jufriouw!” 

A glow like the reflection from sunset 
skies flushed Jessie’s white cheek at the ex- 
pression in her rescuer's eyes, and she stam- 
mered, ‘‘Enough hae you done, kind sir, 
and I dinna ken how to thank ye; but if to 
our wee hame in Queen Street you will be 
so ceevil as to come, my father will put all 
the gratitude o’ the MacAlpines into words.” 

‘*MacAlpine!” The stranger beamed at 
the name. ‘‘Of the MacAlpines have I 
heard my sister s . Is it, then, that you 
will be Mistress Jessie, the Scotch friend of 
Lisbet Van Langvelt?” 

**To be sure,” cried the girl. ‘And are 
you Johannes Van Langvelt, who for so lang 
a time has been awa’ on the frontier?” 

“That will be me,” laughed the young 
Hollander. ‘‘From the ‘ Aboriginal Flan- 
ders’ have I but just returned, and good is it 
that in peltry- hunting and tree-felling my 
muscles I have made so strong, else the bet- 
ter of me yon savage might have had to-day. 
To join a ‘strawberry- picking’ hereabouts 
was I bound, when your cry I heard, and 
putting spurs to mine horse, through the un- 
derbrush we dashed, reaching here in just 
the nick of time. But hist! the Montauk 
moves, and from this spot must we hie at 
once. To mount let me assist you, and from 
these treacherous woods my good Solomon 
will speedily bear us.” 

Even as he spoke, Johannes Van Langvelt 
had lifted her upon the back of his sorrel 
steed, and as he courteously held her in place, 
the little maid realized that ‘‘ the strongest 
are the tenderest,” and was strangely happy 
in spite of throbbing pulse and quaking 
nerves. 

An hour of such import could scarce help 
but carry two young people further along 
the uncertain path of friendship than months 
of ordinary intercourse; and since the Van 
Langvelt and MacAlpine dwellings stood side 
by side, propinquity soon strengthened and 
sealed a mutual attraction which had its 
birth at first sight; for Jessie never f 
her debt of gratitude to her handsome Hol- 
land neighbor, while to him her fragile flow- 
er-like beauty was wonderfully appealing, 
so different was it from the more robust and 
glowing charms of the Dutch belles. 

Lisbet, too, was delighted; but clannish 
Robert MacAlpine often glanced at the 
friends askance, and: then turned away mut- 


tering: 

” tT dinna ken what the lass sees in these 
foreign folk. But girl bairns were ever kit- 
tle cattle and given to whimsies, and I would 
that Colin Lothian were here.” 

So, in the golden September, when the 
* fruit - counted hand of autumn” touched 
with Midas fingers the fair Manhattan and 
her sister isles, the Jacobite’s heart rejoiced 
at the coming of Queen Hather, the stanch 
and strong- built vessel that brought, after 
seven years, the Highland nephew and lover 
to join his banished kin. And was Jessie 
pleased? She could not have told herself; 
but her father was reassured by the eager- 
ness with which she hastened to meet her 
cousin to welcome him as in duty bound, and, 
alas! to discover that the eyes of sixteen are 
not the eyes of twenty-three. 

“Why, Colin, I thought you were taller,” 
she remarked on the evening of his arrival, 
as they sat on the little Dutch stoop with 
which all the houses were then adorned. 

‘Did you? Weel, that must be because 
you hae been accoostomed to such Goliaths 
as the ane yonder,” and he nodded good- 
naturedly toward Johannes Van Langvelt, 
who could be seen pacing slowly among the 
prim box-bordered paths and fantastic yew- 
trees of the SS 

‘Perhaps; or maybe it is because I remem- 
ber you best in your Highland dress. Put it 
on Solin, and let me see.” 

So, to humor her, the young man donned 
his kilt and plaid; but still Jessie turned 
~ dissatisfied. 

“* Tt looks like a play-actor’s suit,” she said. 
**No, no; I dinna care for it here. It seems 
out o’ place.” 

Colin sighed, but made no remonstrance, 
only he packed away the precious clan colors 
at the very bottom of his box, and thereafter 
appeared only in the snuff-colored coat and 
smaliclothes, cocked hat and thick queue, 
affected by the men of that day. 

It was not long, however, before he too 
made the acquaintance of the Van Langvelts, 
and many a jaunt and gay nutting party did 
they enjoy together all throughout the soft 
hazy Indian summer. To Jessie’s surprise 
gay. self-reliant Lisbet, who was one of the 
belles of the town, seemed always ready for 
a chat and war of words with her cousin. 
Indeed, they seemed never weary of discuss- 
ing the respective merits of Gaelic chiefs 
and Holland heroes. ‘‘ For,” declared the 
mischievous girl, as they were returning from 
Nuttens Island, ‘‘the burr of the chestnut 
and the burr on Mynheer Lothian’s tongue 
ever go well together.” 

Of much of all this, then, was Jessie think- 
ing, on the last afternoon of the old year, as 
she gazed out upon the squatty little town, 
the trim houses of black and yellow brick 
turning their gable ends to the street, the 
low fort, with the English floating from 
the outer bastion, and beyond the blue bay, 
flecked here and there by massive blocks of 
crystal ice. 


Tt must be the seven years that hae 
done it,” eA poeta se} * wrang was 
it in Colin to leave me to mysel’ all that 

time. In seven years every atom in 
our whole body is changed, least wise so said 
the dominie last Sabbath, and if this be true, 
why, then, the Jessie MacAlpine who gave 
her ) age to marry Colin Lothian canna 
be same Jessie MacAlpine whatever 
who is sitting here to-day, and who—who— 
loves Johannes Van Langvelt;” and at this 
nalve confession, even to herself, the girl 
covered her face to hide the burning blush 
that suffused cheek and neck and brow. 

‘* A copper for thy thoughts, gray mouse,” 
cried a merry voice in the doorway, and in 
lilted Lisbet, a ‘‘mush-melon” bonnet al- 
most concealing her saffron braids, and a 
long linsey woolsey cardinal opening to dis- 
close a smart brown silk gown and gayly em- 
broidered stomacher. 

** Aweel, then, and I think they be no 
worth a copper,” stammered Jessie, laughing 
to cover her embarrassment. ‘‘ But why in 
such sweet-fancied array, Lisbet?” 

‘Because on foot is there a New-Year- 
eve dance at the Roosevelt bouwerie. In 
haste was it gotten up, and I have come to 
bid you get into your kirk clothes at once, 
for ere the minute-hand moves half round 
the clock, at the door will the big sleigh be. 
Grand sport, too, will we have, for black To- 
bee is to drive and play, and into a tankard 
of old dead ale would his gay fiddle put 
the life. So hasten, Jessie, hasten.” 

** But, Lisbet, I canna go. Colin is awa 
at Hoboken. Since the morning has he 
been gane, and not till dark will he return.” 

The Dutch maiden’s face fell. ‘Sorry 
then am I for that,” she said. “For on his 
teaching to me a Scotch reel had I-set mine 
mind. But for you no matter is it, no mat- 
ter whatever. Johannes will be there, and 
Flip Ganzevoort, and a dozen other beaux. 
So come with us, sweetheart, or half of my 
pleasure will be gone, while rarely pretty 
dost thou look this day, with that rose-bud 
color in thy cheeks. too, I know, will 
mine brother think.” 

At this the becoming tint deepened to rich- 
est damask, and Jessie, yielding to her affec- 
tionate friend’s entreaties, began to brush out 
her ‘‘ bonny brown locks” and tie them back 
with a sky-blue snood, while Lisbet, nodding 
shrewdly, returned home, thinking mean- 
while, ‘‘As good as the French madame’s 
rouge is Johannes’ name to little Jess,” while, 
meeting her brother in the hall, she stopped 
him to say: ‘“‘ To-day, Hans, is thy opportuni- 
ty. Away at Hoboken is Colin Lothian, so 
our Scotch neighbor’s escort mayst thou be, 
and all the evening whisper love-words in 
her ear.” 

Greatly surprised then was she at the scowl 
= which the young man met her sisterly 

nt. 

** Chut, chut, Lisbet!” he cried. ‘‘ Honor- 
able then would that not be, and no poacher 
am I, Of Mynheer Lothian’s absence will I 
never take advantage; and if to him Mistress 
Jessie has her promise given, very unfriend- 
ly would it be to disturd her “yf 

‘But you it is she loves. Sure am I that 
you she loves, while but a child’s troth was 
it she gave her cousin.” 

‘*Right you may be. So once ihought I 
myself, but till betwixt us her heart decides, 
I will just hold mine tongue, and hide my 
feelings as best I can.” 

**Great foolishness, then, do I think that, 
Hans, for are we not told that in love-makin 
and war-time everything is fair?” and, hal 
angrily, Lisbet left him to welcome some 
two dozen young folks who at that moment 
dashed up in a rude box-sleigh of unpainted 
boards, drawn by six horses, and driven by 
the illustrious Tobee. When Jessie too ap- 
peared, and was warmly tucked in —— 
the cloaked and hooded girls, she wonde' 
greatly at the change in genial Johannes, 
who vouchsafed her scarce a word or glance, 
but — set the ball of repartee merrily 
rolling with witty Blandina Vanderbeck. 

‘* But how braw and gran’ he looks! Head 
and shoulders above all the others,” she 
thinks when, the Roosevelt bouwerie reached, 
he casts aside his camlet coat and yarn mit- 
tens and emerges in the full glory of lace 
ruffies, silver buttons, and paste buckles. 
**In what way can I hae angered him?” and 
her eyes often wander to the young giant 
from Flip Ganzevoort, the town fop, 


“Whose legs are like the spring, all clothed in 


A yellow riband ties his long cravat, 

And a large knot of yellow cocks his hat.” 
This Dutch ‘‘ Macaroni,” however,is devotion 
itself,and with him she gayly discusses the hot 
chocolate and soft mi and ‘‘trips the 
light fantastic toe” to Tobee’s fiddle. Such 
hypocrites girls are! But her heart is heavy, 
ae certain little emerald-eyed monster 
perches mockingly on her shoulder. 

‘* For the life he saved he cares nae longer,” 
she thinks, bitterly. ‘‘ Mistress Vanderbeck’s 
spicy tongue hae made him forget all our 
by-gone happy summer days. Aweel, with- 
out doot it is to punish me for being sae 
fickle, and teach me that promises must na 
be lightly set aside; and I should just m: 
Colin and be a gude wife, as I will, I will, 
when once the banns are read.” 

But as the hours wore away Jessie’s roses 
went with them, and it was a wee white 
wraith of a lassie that at nine o'clock was 
set down at her father’s door, where that 
worthy was just lighting out some of his old 
Jacobite cronies and them ‘‘a hap- 
py Hogmany.” 
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“‘Gude-night and a gude New-Year,” she 
whispered to young an Langvelt, as he 
li her from the sleigh. 

** Goodt-night,” he answered, and the effort 
to stifle his feelings made the words sound 
short and cold. 

Slowly then—for the garden path was a 
glare of ice—she crept into the house, and 
would have gone at once to her room, had 
not her father; who had been roused and 
brightened by drinking ‘‘confusion to Kin 
James’s enemies,” greeted her with unusu 
warmth, and bade her ‘‘ Sit ye doon a bit, 
my lass, for I would hae a ward wi’ ye be- 
fore we gang awa to our beds,” 

So, throwing herself on the wooden settle 
by the hickory fire, Jessie asked, in some 
surprise: ‘‘ What is it, father? Wasna the 
currant loaf light and the wassail strang?” 

** Ay, ay; they were fine. A canny house- 
wife are ye, Jessie, and I hae no fault to find 
wi’ that. But I am no sae weel pleased wi’ 
this junketing and jaunting wi’ these whim- 
sical, ward-twisting Dutch hempies.” 

* But, father, Lisbet is oy dearest friend, 
and her brother saved my life.” 

“Ech, so he did, so he did—the gude Lord 
be thankit! Though I would it had been 
Colin who tapped the Indian’s noddle, and 
na this Mynheer Van Langvelt.” 

**He couldna hae done it, father.” 

‘**Couldna! couldna! Hoot, toot! You, 
a MacAlpine, and say ane Scot couldna 
overthrow a heathen redskin. Fule talk is 
that, for Colin is my sister's ain chiel, and 
o’ our ain clan, while the MacAlpines were 
aye a a But there, na matter is 
that noo. It is other things we hae to con- 
seeder to-night.” 

‘* What things?” asked Jessie, wearily. 

“Matrimony, my lambie, matrimony. 
Your cousin has been here, and we hae been 
talking anent you. I tauld him I thocht it 
full time he and you were thinking o’ set- 
tling doon, for 1 am growing auld, forbye 
being a puir frail body noo, and would fain 
~ ye married to a gude Hielander ere I 

ee ’ 


‘‘And what did Colin say?” For Jessie 
had sometimes fancied her betrothed was no 
more eager to name the day than she was. 

“Say? What should an honest respecta- 
ble callant say when a bonny lassie and his 
ain sweetheart is offered him? He said he 
waur ready to seal his troth whenever you 
spoke the ward, as well as to be your ‘fust 
fit’ on New-Year marn.” 

** But, father, there is no such sair haste, 
Let us bide « wee.” 

“And hae ye na bided for seven lang 
years? Naw, naw; I will just put a stop to 
this coquetting. Varra unseemly is it, varra; 
and if you are a dootiful chiel, you will obey 
me, and marry the ‘fust fit’ that steps acrass 
yonder threshold to-morrow.” 

** But, father, perchance it might not be 
Colin;” and a latent gleam of fun sparkled 
in Jessie’s brown orbs. 

**It will be Colin. His last wards were, 
‘T'll be here airly, uncle, blithe and airly, to 
wish bonny Jessie a gude New-Year and a 
merry Han’sel Monday’; and the MacAl- 
pines were aye truth-speaking tolks. So 
fash not yoursel aboot that, but be ready to 
g him your han’, and promise to hae the 

nns pooblished next Sabbath.” 

Pale as the snow-flakes beginning to flutter 
down without turned Jessie; but as the re- 
membrance of a shapely flaxen head bendin 
over bright mocking Biandina Vanderbec 
came to her mind, she answered, with a short, 
bitter laugh: 

** As weel noo as ever, perhaps. Sae, fa- 
ther, I gi’ ye my ward to wed the morrow’s 
first foot, unless, forsooth, it be Milkmon 
Sandy wi’ his wooden leg.” 

‘* What for will ye beso foolish? Dinna I 
tell ye it canna be ither than our ain Colin?” 
cried the testy, stubborn Scotchman. Then, 
in softer tones: ‘‘ But there, there; I am weel 
content, varra weel content; and the ‘fust 
fit’ who aye brings the luck o’ the year to 
the hoose shall hae my blessing, as weel as 
my bonny bit lass. So noo, my dearie, ’tis 
awfu’ late, and we must just awa to 
our beds.” And bending cam, Mokert Mac- 
Alpine kissed his young daughter for the 
first time in many a long day. 

At this unwonted token of affection from 
her undemonstrative parent the girl was 
touched, and realizing a little of what this 
exile from home and kindred must be to 
him, felt glad that she could bring even one 
faint ray of joy into his sombre, colorless 
existence. ‘‘ An’, after all, I hae much cous- 
inly love for Colin,” she thought, as the birth- 
day bells of a new twelvemonth rang out 
upon the midnight air. ‘‘ While wee matter 
is it noo, wee matter whatever, since Johan- 
nes cares for me nae langer.” 


A hurried, imperious rapping sounded on 
the brass knocker. The year was only a 
few hours old, and Jessie, tripping light! 
down the stairs, came to an abrupt cnet 
still on the bottom steps. 

“Tt is the first foot,” she gasped. 

“The ‘fust fit,’” chuckled her father, ia 
his little dormer chamber above. ‘An’ a 
braw ‘fust fit’ too, I warrant. But lovers 
are 5 sheepish hempies, so to their ainsels 
will I just leave the lad and lass a wee bit- 
tie.” 

‘“‘Ra-aa-a, ra-a-aal” The shining dog’s 
head on the knocker seemed impatient, and 
the blushing maiden, summoning all her 
womanly determination, cried, ‘‘ A gudeand 

New-Year, and welcome, welcome, my 
!”’ and threw wide the portal. 








“A GUDE AND GLAD NEW-YEAR, AND WELCOME, WELCOME, MY 


There was an instant’s frightened embarrassed pause, and 
then, though neither knew how it came about, unless it was 
the homely littl term of endearment or the sparkling eyes 
stalwart Dutch Johannes had Scotch Jessie in his strong 
arms, and was whispering: ‘‘ True can it be, or in a dream 
am I? Is it that to me of her own free will my 80 much 
loved sweetheart comes?” While she could only hide her 
face, and answer never a word 

‘A bonny New- Year, kinsman!” exclaimed Robert Mac 
Alpine, entering the small living-room fifteen minutes later; 
but he, too, started back in surprise at the tall form that 
rose from the settee to ‘greet: him, and who still held his 
daughter by the hand. 

** This wa’ the first foot, father,” stammered the girl, with 
a mischievous smile playing about her-lips, but looking de- 
mure as the kitten on the hearth, 

* Yes, that is so, and the last foot would I be as well,” said 
the young Hollander, ‘‘for much love have I, sir, for thy 
child, and much love has she for me.” 

** Hoot, toot, this is a bonny come-off!. But by St. Andrew 
and the bagpipes, whar, then, is Colin Lothian?” 

**Ach, but I did forget!” cried Johannes, with a rueful 
look. ‘* My so fine Nieuw Jaar gift did all else drive out of 
my head. In trouble is Colin Lothian, and it was to tell 
you that I came. Early must he have been abroad, and 
coming hither, when on the ice, just without our gate, he 
did slip and fall. His ankle it is, we fear, sprained or bro- 
ken; and there, lying and groaning, mine sister Lisbet him 
did find when out she stepped to feed her pigeons.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


** Alack, puir Colin!” sighed Jessie 

** Ech, but this is awfu’ news,” growled her disconcerted 
parent. ‘*‘ And cam’ you here, sir, at his request?” 

* Ja, that did I; and well have I been rewarded ;” and such 
a golden smile beamed from the azure eyes upon the droup- 
ing, trembling little sweetheart at his side that even the 
crusty old Scotchman felt his sternness giving way. 

** Oh, father, gi’ us your blessing,” pleaded Jessie, standing 
between the two men. ‘As a kinsman dearly do I love my 
cousin Colin, but to Mynheer Van Langvelt the life he saved 
by right and my ain heart belangs.” 

“ But varra fickle and unfair is this—varra unfair to my 
sister's son. It will br’ak his hairt.” 

*‘So! Well, then, I think that shortly will it mended be,” 
remarked Johannes, dryly. ‘If lam right—and I believe I 
am right—an eye for more than Mistress Jeasie has Mr. Colin 
Lothian.” 

**Ech, lad, speak not in riddles. 
observe?” 

** Naught, sir; only a sister have I—a sister with a trim 
figure and a ready tongue, and with her your nephew was 
ever ready for a crack of wits. Dishonorable I would not 
be, but a fair exchange, they oft do say, no robbery what- 
ever is considered.” 

The dry laugh that at this broke from the Jacobite, who, 
after all, bad a grim sense of humor, was music to his daugh 
ter’s ears; and when he grunted, “ Weel, weel, if baith bairns 
be keen to tie new knots, I may as weel save my breath and 
say no more anent it,” she knew the “ first foot” would re- 


What mean you by that 
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DEARIE!” 


ceive the promised if reluctant blessing, for were not the 
MacAlpines aye truth-speaking folks? 

So the Dutch Nieww Jaar went gayly enough in Queen 
Street with olykoecks and New-Year cookies, bowls of 
punch, and many a coming and going guest; and if Colin, 
snugly ensconced by the Ven Langvelt’s tiled fireplace, in 
the * billstead ” furnished, silver-sanded best room, felt a pang 
of regret at the tearful confession his young cousin crept in 
to make, he capped it with one almost as humble, and each 
cordially wished the other ‘*‘God-speed, and mony a gude 
and bonny New- Year.” 

Brilliant and bewildering enough too was Lisbet that day, 
with her gay holiday dress and happy holiday face, as she 
flitted hither and yon, coquetted with her numerous callers 
and admirers, or bent tenderly over Colin's couch, solicitous 
for his comfort, cheering him with her gleeful girlish chat- 
ter, or sympathizing with a well-spring of pity in ber ftank 
sweet eyes. 

““The Hollander was right, and true eno’, the wilfu’ lad 
and lass hae fallen in luve wi’ the wrang anes,” quoth Robert 
MacAlpine when he saw these two together; but though he 
long fretted against this union of Highland plaid and Orange 
Boven, he was in time won over, and at the Dutch Paas, or 
Easter, there was a wondrously grand double wedding in 
Queen Street, while if that spring the fun-loving boys of 
New York did not erect a May-pole adorned with ragged 
hose before the twin houses, it was only because Mynheer 
Van Langvelt bought them off ‘with many a jacobus and 
tankard of nut-brown ale. 
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ETIQUETTE IN NOTE-PAPER. 


F there is any one thing in the world 
that may be said to denote the breed- 
ing of a person, it is in the taste displayed 
in the use of note-paper. Fashions change 
but slightly in that line, and artistic sim 
licity is the form to be sought after. 
There is nothing so offensive as eccen- 
tricity in styles of paper, for it is one of 
the little things that seem so trivial and 
count for so much in the eyes of the 
world. The height of bad form is in the 
use of anything startling or pronounced. 
Paper that rivals the sunset in gorgeous- 
ness of hue, odd-shaped sheets and envel- 
opes, or gilt-edged paper, stamp the user 
at once as one who is not familiar with 
the precepts of fashion. And not fashion 
alone, by any means; it is refinement that 
is shown in the use of proper stationery, 
and refinement and fashion may not al- 
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Ways mean the same. Never use a paper 
that is decorated with flowers in one cor- 
ner, the leaves of which wander all over 
the sheet. Avoid anything in that way. 
A landscape resembling a Christmas card 
ar fancy figures for headings are not in 
their proper places on note-paper. There 
is nothing artistic in such forms, nothing 
refined, simply a display of bad taste and 
ill-breeding that is shocking to the person 
well informed on such matters. 

The etiquette of note-paper is dictated 
by taste. Ladies should use only the 
smaller size of paper, requiring but one 
fold, and the envelope should be square. 
The single correspondence cards have 






gone out of 
style, and are 
seldom seen 
nowadays. 
The paper is 
generally lin- 


Apron ror Grrat From 8 To 5 Years OLD 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1X., Figs. 56 and 57. 


Fig. 1.—Reoerrion Tor.LetTTe oF VELVET AND BROCADE 
See Fig. 2.—{For pattern and description see Snpp!., No. IV., Pigs. 25-30.) 





Fig. 2.—Back or GIRL’s 
Cioran CostumgE, Fre. 1. 






cream paper 


is permitted 
tints are not 


best, although 
gentle shade of blue 
Other 
desir 
able, neither are they 
proper. Do- not use 
paper that is ragged 
at the edges, nor en 


en or cream-laid, as 
best suits individual 
taste, and should 
unruled White or 


be 


the 
a 


velopes with curious 


paper may be 
chased at the 


Fig ——— na es flaps. The best linen 
OILETTE, Fie 


pur- 


same 


price as is paid for 
the fancy varieties, and the best is the cheapest; 
it is a guarantee of refinement. If a monogram 


is desired, have it engraved—never printed. 


In 


this country coats of arms and crests are out of 
place, but you may have a neat monogram or 
your initials for a heading with perfect propriety, 
only be sure that the work is in keeping with 


taste, and not too prominent or glaring 
name of your 
country place is 
very good, the 
name of the village 
in which you live, 
or the street num- 
ber if you chance 
to reside in a city. 
In the latter case, 
however, omit the 
name of the town, 
and in either case 
the State should 
not be given. This 
is but a glance at 
the etiquette of 
note- paper; it Is 
very simple when 
you think of it, 
but so many peo- 
ple seem to be ig 
norant of the rules 
The one great 
thing in mote - pa 
per is to avoid vul 
garity or show in 
any way,and then 
you know that you 
cannot be wrong. 
The simplest is the 
best. Oddities of 
tint or ornament 
which are the ca- 
price of a day 





should be used Fig. 2.—Back or Eventne 
Crioak, Fie. 1. 


with caution, 


The 














Fig. 1.—Evexine CioaK!—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 49 and 50 
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“DON QUIXOTE.” 


See illustration on double page, 
Supplement. 

N Sir John Gilbert's “Don 
4 Quixote” we have the 
Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance in one of his most char- 
acteristic moments—probably 
in the middle of that long 
speech of his at the inn which 
begins with the words, ** Verily, 
gentlemen, if it be well con- 
sidered, great and unheard-of 
things do they who profess the 
order of Knight - Errantry.” 
Of the company beside the long 
table there is a tolerably clear 
description given in the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ By this time it 
was four in the afternoon; and 
by order of Don Fernando and 
his. party, the innkeeper had 
taken care to provide the best 
collation in his power, which 
being now ready they all sat 
down at a long table, like those 
used in halls, there being nei- 
ther a round nor a square one 
in the house. They gave the 
upper end and principal seat— 
though he would bave declined 
it—to Don Quixote, who would 
have the Lady Micomicona sit 
next him, considering himself 
as her champion. Next sat 
Lucinda and Zoraida, and op 
posite. to them Don Fernando 
and Cardenio, and then the 
stranger and the rest of the 
gentlemen, while the priest and 
the barber took their station 
close to the ladies; and thus 
they banqueted much to their 
satisfaction; and it gave addi- 
tional pleasure to the feast to 
hear Don Quixote, who, stirred 
by such another spirit as that 
which had moved him to talk 
so much when he supped with 
the goatherds, harangued.” 
The major part of the com- 
pany;though plainly convinced 
of the Don’s insanity, listen 
with more or less kindly and 
humorous tolerance for his en 
thusiasm and mental weakness 
The faithful Sancho rather un- 
comfortably occupies a stool 
near his master. 
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Fig. 1.—C.Lota Costume ror Grru From 12 To 14 


YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Pigs. 41-48, 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggista in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 

Caap-Arris Briossome.—“It is the daintiest and 
most delicious of perfumes. Argonaut.—( Adv. 

Coune.t’s Bewzorm Cosmuerto Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the hands.—{ Adv.) 


Bouwert’s Fiavontwe Exraacrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[ Ado.) 


Buswert’s Cocoatrr is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world Adv | 





ADVER'LISE MENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


rhe Judie Corsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 

genuine pair is marked 


JTUDIC,/ 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—-When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Ghort Waist, High or Low Bust. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S |. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889, 


__ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


and 145 latest popular songs, 
words and music, for 1? cts, 
600 \aiest popular songs, 
words and music, 25 


cen ta, 
@ ot ~__ & BEC UEVAAT, 3 ‘2% FRENCHTOWN, N.S 


se Ur. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 








302 fare on n trinl, ‘Rood’s Magic Beale, 


e 
ar Sd Tailoring System. mle. the popa- 
Rood Magic SealeCo., Chicago, LIL 





} “WORTH A GUINEA A B eee.” 





BEECHAMS 


PAINLESS-- 
EFFECTUAL. | 


Human health can only be maintained 
when the rules of life arc strictly queges 
Man's system is like a town; to be hea thy 
it must be well drained. This drainage is 
frequently interfered with by careless 
habits, and when it becomes clogged, ill- : 
ness is the result. 4 
Beecham's Pills have been In popu. 
lear ure tn De for ¥y years and 

din asafe, gente ‘ 
manner, to heep human drainage in 
eorder.—American Ana! 


je 


pe 
P of 4 \¢ ists. Price 2% cents a box, : 
w tor k Depot, 865 Canal St. a 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 








in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

JAS. S&S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Fra Ar Oa is Waltz (the 

Society Waits) sous us 


ts Soap. 








Liebig Company’s= 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


INVALUABLE 


and Made Dishes. 
oe “ + Di Ln 


Mere it is, Ladies! 


Iron Heater. 
The only PERFECT Device for the Purpose. 
Heated in two minutes over a common lamp. 
Curling lron is not exposed to flame of lamp. 
Is arranged for two irons, so that one can be 
used while the other is being heated. 

One Heater and one Langtry Curling Iron 
sent postpaid on receipt of 20 two-cent stamps. 
= MFO. & PLATING ©0., 
Carrell Ave., Chieage. 










PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
Md heen anya | STARVATION DIET. 
reatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 


» Rs AF, K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


purest BEEF TEA cuearesr | 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, | 


ES 
Bio ONG 
ABY TUMORS. 


AD COMPLEX IONS WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, ay A aye Red, Ro ith 
— finger ends and shape nail 


A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
= oa incomparable as a Skin Purifyin 
walled for the Toilet aud without a rival for 
the ursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
pt ngs | perfumed, Curiovga Soar produces the 
pitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, black heads, and most complexiona! disfivura- 
ious, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soa Sale 
greater than the combined sales of al! other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 2c. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Biood Diseases.” 
Address Porrez Dave anp Cuxmioat Coxporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and back, weak kidn and 
cuneien relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Coriounsa Awti-Pain Piasres. ae. 
E-THIRD 
8 ow 
& 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“ORYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tuzarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Eaq., 34 West St. 

N all my ‘travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE WDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have dee | it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
Peantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 2 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Porfamere, 34 West &., Boston, Mase. 


‘WE TELL THE 








about Seeds. We will send 
ou Free our Seed Annual 
or 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


a geen ba give 
es in this talogue, 
which is handsomer 
ever. It tells 

NOTHING BUT THE 


Write for it to-day. 
wom | RUTH, 


D.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


WHIS Artistic Record Book, 


with Illuminated Cover, 
HINE & OWEN, 137 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Send 50c. for Sample Copy. 
icensdbinaiineenceni- wii ee 


than at anything yr ~ world. Either sex : all ages. Coste 
eum cass. Terms FREE ress, TRUE & Co... A Maine. 











“Daylight” Kodaks. % 
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We have just perfected a new Kodak which can 
J be loaded and emptied in daylight. 


This great improvement obviates the use of a dark 


room which is required to change the load in any other 


camera. 


‘* Daylight” Kodaks. 


Send for circulars. 


THE 


Other important improvements have been also embodied in the 
Prices $8.50, $15.00, and $25.00 


EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROcHESTER, N. Y. 
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Caation. — Rene Onnaos Yn then bearing the wort « FRANCE » and the signature CH. F FAY. 


Prepared with —— a CH. FAY, Pertemer, 9,".delaPaix, 
NONE OTHER 
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5° Pere, wea introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same 


Gane ed pectin 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


LADIES’ TAIIIORN. 


Exhibition 
FURS. 


Winter 
Models. 





SAL 
Of all imported model garments 
that have been in use, 
AT HALF -PFP RICH. 


Sketches and Samples will be for- 
warded to any lady desirous of ordering. 


210 Fifth Ave,, W. ¥., 1108 F St., Washington, D, C. 








IF YOU HAVE NEVER USEL 
The HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM, try it. 
After one trial, you will always use it. Unsurpassed for the table 
D Abso- 


and culina urposes. 2 eonve 

lutely Pure. Delicious with coffee, chocolate, and truit, and 

unequalled for making ice-creams, custards, etc 

| Awarded GOLD MEDAL at Paris Universal Exposition. 
u“ conte circular, or send 25, cents to help pay expressage for 

Free sample 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., wareves, Highland, Ill 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 


es” 


Roche’s Herbal | Embrocation, 
W. Eowann. & Sox, 

pene ire et Wikiean Bhs Whcleasto of 

Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effeotual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying ‘disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, withent injaring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
e. JuLian, 46 E 20th St, N.Y 





























accomplish, Address Mme. 





LADY’S MONEY 


oe pames, 
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Pears’ 


Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, smooth 
hands, white hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have both; that is, 
if the skin is naturally transparent ; 
unless occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid comes 

robably neither of nature or work, 
i of habit. 

Either you do not wash effectually, 
or you wash too effectually; you do not 
- the skin open and clean, or you 

urt it. 

Remedy. — Use Pears’ Soap; no 
matter how much; but a little is 
enough if you use it often. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
EEE Bo 


AN ETCHING: - - 


THAT WILL BE PRIZED AS 
A GIFT OR WILL BE AN 
ORNAMENT TO YOUR HOME. 








THE Ivory Soap Souvenir Etching is by 

J. A. S. Monks, who is well and 
favorably known for his excellent drawing 
of sheep. The plate is 11x8% inches, made 
for us and printed on Japanese Paper. 
The subject is a flock of sheep in an old 
pasture, the time of the year, early spring, 
indicated by the group of lambs in the fore- 
ground and the leafless trees in the dis- 
tance. It is full of poetry and movement. 


THE only icthesten on it 
is the impression of 
Mr. Monk’s signature and 
a small fac-simile of a 
cake of Ivory Soap in faint 
outline as shown here. 











We will send the etching by mail for 
fifty-four cents to cover expense of pack- 
ing and postage. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


YEDDO CREPE. 
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For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear, Sashes, 


LLOTHA 


andali kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


All | Zcetiog Retailers. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COLA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


NL OHUAN 





Your Hair Kept in Curl 
for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


18th Edition, postpaid for Qe. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Pails Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St, Philnda., Pa. 

Every one should read this little book.” "—Ath 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BEST&CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 





Our Creeping Aprons 


Are appreciated by all mothers who have 
given them a trial, as they afford protection 
from soiling and wear and tear of Babies’ 
clothes. 

Made of fine gingham—embroidered edge on 


neck and sleeves—Price $1.25. By mail postage 
paid, 8 cents extra. 


We call our establishment the “‘Liliputian 
Bazaar,”’ because it is devoted exclusively to 
the outfitting of young people with everything 
from Hats to Shoes, not Babies and small child- 
ren only—we include Youths’ and Misses’ sizes 
up to 18 years. 

We are prepared to offer unusual advantages 
to buyers of these goods, and give mail orders 
special care. Illustrations and full descrip- 
tions of the latest styles for Boys, Girls and 
Babies furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 








LINENS. 


Art Embroidery Linens, Linens for the 
Bed-room, Dining-room, or Kitchen, in 
large assortment. 

Linen Goods has been our specialty | 
for nearly forty years, and there is no 
desirable linen article or fabric which 
may not be found in our stock. 

We gladly send samples of such of 
our goods as can be sampled. To get 
some idea of the range of goods we keep, 
write for catalogue. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
64 and 66 West 23d ‘St, N. Y. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Is THE BEST MADE. 











is ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD M’F’G CoO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


B Altman & Co. 


(8th St., 19th St., 
and 6th Ave., New York, 


HAVE OPENED 


THEIR EARLY 


IMPORTATIONS 


SPRING 
SILKS, 


COTTON 
DRESS FABRICS 


Cotton Embroideries, 


enold 
Consul K Gi 


HOSIERY 
NOVELTIES. 
Ladies’ Fancy Silk Hose. 


Special Designs Open-Work and Embroidered 
Mexican, Voltaire,and Vandyke Styles. 
| BLACK BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 
Warranted fast color. 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S”’ 
CELEBRATED 
WINTER UNDERWEAR. 


Droadooouy KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
<teiin 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARSOUR'S. 








1784 














vse Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 






: al er 
sore eyes 
















EVER READY 








THE QNLY DRESS STA 


to the ends of the steel. Will not 
name “ Perfection” Foe tae tare Ask your dealer for them, or write for samples. 


red by 
ae DETHOIT STAY ©0.. DETROIT, MICH. 


See Name “EVER KREADY”’ on Back of Each Sta 
@utta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware 


made cemented together with gutta 
Lag pa with a triple silesia cap cement- 
cut through or rust. By See 


New York Office and Salesroom. #38 Broadway. 


Will Not 
Cut 


DRESS STAY 





‘Emitations. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 












| 8 (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters, 
They are for sale by the 
Ww. Jacxson, B. Autman 
& Co., and others. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 
(FOR PRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 

They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 

Unless so stamped they are not genuine 

yrincipal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 

Ps Co., Lory & Tavior, Siurson, Ceawrorp & Simpson, James MoOnerry 


Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 








| 
| 
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RED . 
Cloaks, Capes, Jackets, Wraps, Etc. 

The above cnt sepocnent the fashionable Far- 
trimmed Reefer of this season, which we will offer at 
the following marvellously low prices : 

All-Wool Cheviot, 30 inches long, half silk lined, 
trimmed with Astrakhan Far,as per above cut,¢8. 79. 

Domestic Cheviot, 28 inches long, trimmed with As- 
trakhan Fur, as per above cut, $5.98. 

Imported Cheviot, 80 inches long, half silk lined, 
trimmed with Mink Far, as per above cat, $15.00, 
Samples of materials of which these Jackets are 

made will be cheerfully furnished on application. 

Parchases sent Free of all Mail or Depress charges 
within 100 miles of New York. All purchases of $5 
or over sent Free of all mail or express charges to any 
part of the United States. SAMPLES.—Be explicit 
as to price, color, and kind of material wanted. 


Money refunded if goods are unsatisfactory. 


WM. JACKSON'S, 


—Established 50 years— 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


We respectfully beg to announce the arrival of our 
Advance Importation of 
REAL INDIA AND PONGEE SILES, 
Ranging in price from 89c. to $1.25 per yard. 

We wonld advise that ladies intending to purchase 
should send for samples of these goods at once, as the 


assortment is now complete, with many choice de- 
signs exciusively controlled by us, which cannot be 
duplicated this season. 


Midwinter Reductions in Dress Goods. 

150 pieces Gray All- Wool Cheviots, Tricot Cloths, 
(lattes Plain and Fancy Weaves. 29¢ per 
yard. 

125 pieces All-Wool Black-and-White Plaided and 
Striped Imperial Serges. A variety of styles. 
Worth $1.00, to close at 58c. per yard. 

120 pieces 40-inch All-Wool Black Henriettas, Mohair 
Brilliantines, Cheviote, and Camel's Hairs in rongh 
and amneetD ‘effects, Rednced from 5c. to 89c. per 
yard. 


GREAT LUPIN BARGAIN. 
135 pieces “ Lupine” 44-inch All-Wool Cheviots, 40- 
inch Silk-finish Henriettas, Bedford Cords, and 


Fancy Weaves. Cost of importation not less than 
$1.00, to close at 5c. per yard. 











fu, SHEER INDIA LINONS oROVe 
re aoarste = ay 
OR expt = PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnin? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST _ 


THE “CHIC!” 


DRESS LIFTER (Parentep) USED BY 


H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Mrs. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
Madame ADELINA PATTI, 


Ete,, Ete., with Testimonials 
from 





To be had Leading Goods Stores. 
Set, 50 cts.; Double wer doers. . A Special yeits 
ment for ned skirts. with every set. 


G. H. LANGE & co. "ENGLAN D. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, City. 


Actually Spoken “and "Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 2 ssc oom 


$5.00 each for each language, become avtual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, TTALIAN 


196 BUMMEB StaKET - Boston 
bn will pay a 


SELL MUSIC Sze 


Agents who 
will take subscribers fr Woodward's Musical Monthly. 
Send four cents and receive sample copy with fee 
complete pieces of latest vocal and instru 


| Address Dep’t 9, WOODWARD’S MUSICAL 


MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


8] DEAF: And MEAD K noises sce cuRntO 
heard. aaainnes nomad 
@all. Bold only by F. Hiscon,68 Beey, N.Y, Write for book cry REE 


Se Bot oe B 816 Grosdeay, 








writer. ” 
lew York. 





me 


aa econ 


a 











HARPER'S BAZAP. 


AN OBJECT OF SYMPATHY 

“HAVE YOU SEEN POOR JENNIE SMITH'S PORTRAIT AT THE ACADEMY ?” 
“No; BUT WHY DO YOU SPEAK LIKE THAT? ISN'T IT LIKE HER?” 
“Ves; THAT's JUst tt. IT's HER Livine iMaGeE!" 


AN IDEAL FATHER. 


Dick De Paten, who has been a father for juat seven 


la seated beside his bachelor friend Jack Guitle 

min raled 

Dick. Thanks, old man! You must come up and 

ave wok at him He's a bouncer 

Jack. | will, for yoursake. I'm not much of a hand 
for ba s, though They all look alike to me. J sap- 


pose this little fellow looks like you? 

Dick. They eay #0, though I can't see much of a re- 
semblance. Sut, I aay, anppose we drop the baby 

Jack. You inhuman father! 

Dick. Oh, come wow! I mean that I'm not going to 
be the fool most fellows are, and bore everybody to 
death talking about my offspring, just as though no 
ench thing as a baby ever existed before. 

Jack. Oh, 1 eee. How are things in the street 7 

Dick. Dall—deadly dull. Why, there's not a living 
to be made down there any more. Why,do you know, 
Jack, o# | looked at my boy lying asicep in his erib this 
morning, I actaally wad fears that I might not be able 
to earn enough by the time he grows into boyhood to 
give him a college education. | was telling Pogeriey 
yesterday You know Fogerley, don’t you? Foger- 
ley’s a father too. Little girl; born the same day as 
Selwyn. Oh, I didn't tell you, did 1? We've called 
our boy Sel wyn-—his mother’s family name, you know. 
Fogerley's infant only weighed six pounds, while ours 
bo the seale at ten. 

Jack. You were telling Fogerley, you said ? 

Dick. On yes. 1 was telling Fogeriey— Hang it! 
what waa I telling Fogeriey? I remember he stopped 
me to sek what | pald for my perambnlater, and where 
Ibough it. You know I went right off and selected the 
finest thing of the kind that was to be had in New York 
city the very next day after the baby was born; and 
it's a dundy. Of course be’ too young to be taken 
out in it yet; bat he'll grow old soon enongh; it* a 
way babies have. You may not believe it, but he has— 

Jack. Grown a week old in seven days? I haven't 
adoubt of it, You've moved from your flat in Fifty- 
fourth Street, haven't you ? 

Dick. Yes. We got out of there last spring, and took 
a house up in Bighty-sixth Street. A flat is no place 
to bring up children, you know I meas to have the 
whole third Moor of our place tarned into a nursery, so 
that the youngé@ter wou't be restricted. It's a shame 
to confine a baby to one room, They so love to crawl 
in and owt of doors, you know. I remember my sister's 
firat chit. He was continually- 

Jack. By-the-way, bow is your sister? We used to 
be great spoons on each other before she was married 

Trek olly? Oh, she’s as settled as can be. They 
have three now. The oldest is five, and the youngest 
thirteen montha. The baby had the whooping-coagh 





LATEST POLITICAL 





NEWS, 


* you disco 





|, iteonly wu 
you seem yreat You had the lack 
to start off before any one else, and 
America, although 
there were thousands of natives 
who knew of its existence before 
you did. 

Columbus. That's all right, De 
Soto, old man; bat it was a good 
deal of an andertaking, I can tell 
you, to cross the Atlantic in those 

8. 
Soto. Nonsense! You didn't 
walk, did you ? 

Col a. Of course pot. I—: 

De Soto, You didn’t row, did you ? 

Columbus. Why, no; bat I— 

De Soto. And you didn't swim ? 
— I did not. But what 


De Soto. Everything. You ‘gy 
stepped on board your vessel. ne 
other man paid your fare, and, to 
use a slang expression, you were 
blown in—irito port. You sailed 
around unti! yon strack mc egweer 
‘on didn’t knew what. You said, 
‘This is America. I will now dis- 
cover it.” That was the size of your 
achievement. If you'd swam, wark- 
ed, or rowed over, you'd tmave de- 
served all this notoriety; bat I 
mist say, as it ia, your achievement 
conidn't equal mine 

Cot Yours? You only dis- 
covered a river, confound you! 

De Soto. Well, it was agreat river. 

Columbus. But, my dear boy, a 
great river ien't a continent. 

De Soto, No; nor is it a gold 
watch, or a pair of patent-leather 
boots; but I can tell you one thing: 
when my river began to get watery 
and flew down to the sea there 
were a thousand miles of your land 
right square in the way; but it 


Mr. T. GOBBLER HAS JUST RECEIVED HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


the last I heard,and I haven't been there since. I wrote 
her not to dare to come near the house. 

Jack. Been to the theatre lately? 

Dick. Not once this season. I intended going to the 
Lycenm on Saturday night, but by the timedinner was 
over I was so sleepy Ldecided te stopat home. You 
see, that boy of mine is a victim to the colic, and Friday 
night I didn't get over an hour's sleep. I wonder why 
it iw that babies always choose— (And @& the conver- 
sation continues’ until Park Place ia reachell, when Jack 
has to tear himaelf away. As he ia saying “* good-by,” 
Dick gives him another pressing invitation to call and 
see the little one, adding :) Come up early, ojd man, 
and dine with ws; and then after dinner we can have 
a smoke and a chat. I'll promire not to talk baby to 
you. You know how I hate a man who hasn't a 
thought except for that one subject. 

Caagies Sroxes Wayne 


Abe? ¢€ Siener 
rh) 


ALL RIGHT THEN. 


“Now, MY LITTLE MAN pEscRIBE YOUR SYMPTOMS.” 
“| HAVEN'T DOT ANY SYMPTIMS. I DOT A PAIN.” 


HAD SEEN 


7 


> = BB 


~ - 
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r 
4 wected the thing in two, sethey 
poy oe gee and if folks ‘li only let it alone, aud jet 
it have its own way, it'll gradually wash your old con- 
tinent to sea, and you'll never be known as anything 
save a moderately smart prestidigitateur who made ai 
*fand up on end before it was old enough to walk. 

0, are not in it with me, and never 

| will be = Zam n to-be prond of, 

Columbus, Tat! No one will evet hold a World's 
Pair over you. 

De . No, they won't, and for a v reason 
—yours ‘I! be h a white elephant they'll never have 
another, and dow't-you forget it; and I'll bet you one 
thing right here: I'll wager a gold mine against a tart 
that you won't even be invited to your great show at 
© Oh, I tell you, Colambus, they're on to yon. 
They're going to make a monument of yon in-oleo- 
: rine, as it 1 ©6©6Tee-hee-hee! Poor old Co- 
um 


Here the quarrelling spirits passed out of hearing. 





> --— 
A NEW-YEAR’S MOTHER GOOSE. 
GON FOR GOON, 
"Ninety-one sat on a wall; 
"Ninety-one had a great fall. 
All the king’ horses and all the king's men 
Can't put ‘ninety-one back again. 
_——— 
LITTLE PRU. 
“IT don't like you, ‘ninety-two !” 
So cried airy, fairy Prue; 
“For { do not think it fon 
To be anwed at thirty-one.” 
_ +.» 
THE GONG OF AN AMBITIOUS MAN, 
"Ninety-two, oh, ‘ninety-two! 
What for me are you going to do? 
Shall | grow great? Shall I wax emall? 
Or sha'n’t I grow or wax at all? 
a. ee ee 
PAPA'S MELODE, 
Bills, bills, awful big’ Wille; 
Bille for my joys aud bills for my ille. 
Bilis, billa, herw in the bills 
Am I to pay you, jolly big bills? 
THE NENPROK 
I would it were ‘sixty-one, 
For then I could give my life 
To patting the Johuny Rebs on the ran, 
And so get away from my wife. 
Cagtyie Sera 
Tne Boss. “Look bere, Tomeon, you've painted 
that laindry. sign ‘Landry.’ What do you mean by 
such work as that ?”’ 
Journryman. “I dode dow bow it waa, ndless it's 
hecanse I've got ad dawfnl cold id the head.” 
omtunenttijiantioas 
Jack. “ What are you going to do New-Year's eve ?” 
Harny. “Going to a raffle.” 
daox. “ Where 7” 
Harry. “ Mies Trix’s. She gave her heart to about 
a dozen of us at Bar Harbor last summer, and we're 
going to shake for it.” 


—_—_—>—— 


At different times Willie had been told of the man 
in the moon, and that the moon is a green cheese, 
Putting the-two statements together, he exclaimed 
one evening,“ The man in the moon must be very 
nag these nights.” 

= 1y, dear 7” 

“ He has eaten almost all the cheese.” 

oo 

Wr.tsam Ann. “ Are you going to send your son 
through college, Uncle Treetop 7” 

Uno.e Treeror. ‘I guess so—if the president ever 
writes me how much the tuition is ” 

Wiittam Ann, “ What college have you In mind 7” 

Unsone Treeror. “I understand that the Electoral 
College is about as likely as any on ‘em.” 





BETTER DAYS. 


MR. SELLIT. “ Weur, Uncre Epi, HOW ARE YOU. GETTIN’ ALONG THESE Days?” 
UNCLE EPH. “On, I'M GeTrTin’ ALONG Fine. [T'S A MIGHTYyPoOoR DAY I DON'T Make MY 


TWO OR THREE DOLLARS.” 


MR SELLIP. “You MUST BE GETTIN’ RICH, SPOse YOU PAY ME THAT LITTLE BILL you 


UNCLE BPH. “ WELL, You"LL HAVE TO sCUSE ME TO-DAY, MR. SenLir. Yor see, I've seen 


HAVIN’ A LOT OF MIGHTY POOR DAYS LATELY,” 














SUPPLEMENT. HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“THE LIFE-BOAT TO THE RESCUE.” 





“DON QUIXOTE.”—From rue Parstixe 
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[See Pace 
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HARPER'S BA : . SUPPLEMENT, 


in 


EGYPTIAN CONJURER ON AN ORIENT LINER.—[Sre Pace 7.] 





